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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


een SES 
HE war news is, we are glad to say, this week mostly 
peace news. We do not go so far as to say that peace 
is actually in prospect, but the news of Friday morning is 
certainly more hopeful. The Daily Mail, which has been 
specially well informed in regard to the negotiations, stated 
on Friday morning that the basis of peace had been practi- 
cally agreed on at Pretoria between our Government and the 
Boer delegates. The best proof of the anxiety of the Boers to 
come to terms is to be found in the fact that they demanded 
that there should be an armistice pending negotiations, and 
when our Government most properly refused this demand, 
they did not break off negotiations, as their demand appeared 
to imply they would, but still continued to treat. According to 
the Daily Mail, the terms to which the Boers will agree are 
now virtually settled. They are the British terms, except that 
one or two seats will be secured to the Boers on the 
Executive Council at once. That is a wise concession, and 
should make Lord Milner’s work easier, not more difficult. 
It is also presumed that our Government have acted liberally 
as to the resettlement of the Boers on theirfarms. No doubt 
it is quite possible that these rumours of peace may prove too 
sanguine, and that the Boer delegates may return to the 
field. But even if they do the war is not likely to last long. 
After these protracted conferences war will be begun again 
without much heart by the Boers. Guerilla fighting is not a 
game at which it is safe to let the players stand apart and 
get cold. It must be pushed on in hot blood if at all. Mean- 
time we must record that during the week there have 
been one or two actions of importance resulting in con- 
siderable loss to the Boers in killed, wounded, prisoners, and 
surrenders. If the Boer generals returned to their com- 
mandos to-morrow they would find them reduced by nearly 
a thousand men. 





On Monday night Sir Michael Hicks-Beach opened his 
third war Budget. The revenue and expenditure for last 
year are as follows :— 











Total expenditure ....., aees - ,022,000 
*EOGAL POVERUB:. «cccccsaccctessssveccone 2,998,000 
DRAM eis occacxcves cesses cecvcccescsccvsars £52,524 ,000 


But during the year £56,553,000 was realised by the creation 
of £60,000,000 of Consols. Therefore there remains in the 
hands of the Treasury £4,029,000. In the coming year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimates that he will have to 
meet an expenditure of £174,609,000. Now if he left the 
taxes as they are, he calculates he would receive a revenue of 
£147,785,000. This would mean a deficit of £26,824,000. Bu 
in addition he expects to have to find money for the South 
African Constabulary, for a grant-in-aid to the West Indian 


Colonies to keep their heads above water till the abolition of 
the sugar bounties, and for interest on the new Debt. 
These charges. he calculates, must be reckoned at £18,500,000, 
which makes the total deficit for which he must provide 
£45,524,000, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to meet this 
deficit in three ways,—i.e., by imposing entirely new 
taxation, by increasing old taxation, and by borrowing. That 
is, he proposes to restore the old “ registration” tax of 3d. a 
hundredweight on corn and other grain, and on flour in 
proportion, which was originally imposed by Sir Robert Peel, 
was remodelled by Mr. Gladstone in 1864, and was finally 
taken off by Mr. Lowe in 1869; to add Id. to the Income-tax; 
and to raise the stamp on cheques and dividend warrants from 
1d. to 2d. The sums which are expected to be raised under 
each item are as follows :— 

Additional 1d. on Income-tax ........... seseeeeese £2,000,000 
Additional 1d. on bankers’ ines and 
dividend warrants .......... second snscesecsosse 


: 500,000 
New duty on corn and flour..........sceceeseeeeses 


2,650,000 








£5,150,000 
In addition, he will obtain £4,640,000 by the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund—you cannot pretend to be paying off Debt 
when you are borrowing—and £3,534,000 out of the Exchequer 
balances, which are at the moment abnormally high. Finally, 
he proposes to raise a new loan of £32,000,000. By these 
means the deficit of £45,524,000 is extinguished. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer in the exposition of his 
Budget, which was as lucid and straightforward as his 
financial statements always are, wisely did not indulge in any 
sanguine views as to peace. Instead, he based his calcula- 
tion on the war continuing throughout the year. We have 
dealt elsewhere with the question of the tax on corn, and will! 
only say here that we greatly regret that the tax should have 
been reimposed. No doubt the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made it absolutely clear that the tax was one for revenue 
only, and that there was no Protectionist intention of any 
sort behind the proposal. But though we fully realise this, 
and though we are not enslaved by the thin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument, we cannot help feeling the danger of narrowing 
the freedom of the British market. Nor do we like providing 
the Protectionists with an instrument which, should they 
ever obtain power—not a very likely thing to happen, we 
admit—might be used to inflict untold misery on the people. 
In the debate that followed Sir William Harcourt naturally 
denounced the tax on corn, and declared that it would be 
strongly opposed, as an impost on the food of the people. 
The best part of his speech, however, was the passage 
in which he urged that quite apart from war our expendi- 
; ture was rising. Of the money derived from new taxation 
only half, he declared, was spent on the war. The rest 
went on normal expenditure. Ultimately the resolution re- 
imposing the “registration” duty on corn and flour was 
carried by a majority of 119 (254 to 135). 





On Tuesday the Budget debate was continued. The 
incident of most importance was the promise made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reconsider his proposals as 
to doubling the stamp on cheques. It is rumoured that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach will still allow cheques for £2 and underto 
bear a penny stamp. We trust he will be able to see his way to 
some compromise, for we believe that the modern habit of using 
cheques for almost all payments not made across a counter is 
of creat advantage to the country. The cheque system joined 
to that of the clearing-house gives an ease to the process of 
exchange in a place like London the advantages of which it 
| would be almost impossible to exaggerate. But twopenny 
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cheques will not be lightly drawn. Men do not regard pennies, 
but twopence is a different matter. Another subject mentioned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was the contribution to 
the war expenditure to be made by the Transvaal. He would 
not commit himself definitely, but thought it probable that 
the Transvaal would be able to make a contribution equal 
to the interest on £30,000,000 of Debt. The Colonial Secre- 
tary was, he said, slightly more sanguine than he was as 
to the time at which the contribution might begin. 


Belgium has been distracted all the week by very serious 
rioting The Chambers are discussing a Reform Bill, and 
the Liberals and Socialists, who have been deprived of power 
for sixteen years by the Clericals, insist that it shall end in 
the acceptance of universal suffrage. This is even now 
established in principle in Belgium, but is neutralised by a 
system of proportional representation which gives to the 
upper classes a decided advantuge. The Government refuse 
to modify the existing plan, declaring that if they do Socialism 
will triumph; and the Socialists, despairing of outvoting their 
adversaries in the Chamber, threaten openly that they will try 
force. In all the cities of Belgium, and especially Brussels, 
they are menacing leading Clericals, and fighting the police 
when ordered to disperse, with, of course, some deaths and 
many wounded. They have many revolvers among them, and 
the police threatened with this weapon fire perhaps too readily, 
so that the populace considers itself brutally treated. The 
Government, having to defend at once property and the 
Church, declare that they will not yield even at the risk of civil 
war, and the Socialists have retaliated by ordering a 
general strike,—an order which was at first obeyed 
by more than two hundred thousand workmen. It is 
alleged that a section of the troops sympathise with the 
agitators, but though this must in part be true, we see no 
proof that the sympathy is vehement enough to break up 
the strong coherence produced by discipline. According also 
to the latest accounts on Friday, thmgs are improving 
generally, and a more conciliatory spirit is being shown by 
both sides. The general strike movement will apparently 
end in a fiasco. 


The student riots in Moscow have produced an assassina- 
tion. The general responsibility for order in the cities rests, 
of course, with the Minister of the Interior, and M. Sipiaguine, 
the murdered Minister, had shown himself particularly severe 
against the students, declaring that a Government which 
yields is a lost Government. One of the students in Kieff: 
who bad been condemned to the ranks but pardoned, attributed 
his sentence to the Minister, and on Tuesday stepped up to 
the carriage of M. Sipiaguine as he drove up to attend a Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. Wearing an officer’s uniform, the 
young man, whose real name is as yet unknown, pie- 
sented a letter from the Grand Duke Sergius, and as 
the Minister stooped io receive it fired two bullets into 
his body. He died within the hour. The assassin made 
no attempt to escape, but quictly explained the facts, 
adding that he fulfilled his vow. The crime is, 
of course, indefensible. there is no doubt that the 
severity of the Administration and the entire absence of any 
appeal even to the Emperor have the effect of driving the culti- 
vated to despair. Russia is, consequently, lost in a vicious 
circle. The young see no hope except in terrorising the great, 
and the great feel that it would he shameful as well as im- 
politic to yield to terror. It is just to remember that though 
the students are many of them Revolutionists, their steady 
demand at present is for trial before punishment. 


had 
iat 





The Vienna correspondent of the Times, an acute observer, 
though perhaps too ready to believe in cataclysms, draws a 
striking picture of what he believes to be the situation in 
Russia. He thinks the labourers—which does not include 
the peasants—are everywhere discontented, as also are a large 
section of the landed proprietors, and a proportion at least of 
the private soldiers. Recently, he says, at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Tula the infantry refused to fire upon the 
rioters, and the Government, though it arrested some 
officers, thought it best not to inquire into the conduct 
of the men. He adds, on the strength of a statement in 
the Information, an Austrian news sheet which has official 
patronage, the sfill more menacing statement that the 
peasants are beginning to read the revolutionary literature. 
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The Czar wishes to conciliate, but the truth is carefull 
kept from him, even in cases so serious as the Simantae 
in Finland. We suspect exaggeration, especially as seiaalt 
the disposition of the troops, but the sudden recrudescence 
of assassination is a very serious symptom, and suggests 
that the educated class is beginning to despair. We note 
too, that there are two parties even in the Russian bureau. 
eracy, only one of which inclines to carry out a policy of 
“ Thorough.” 





The Magyars are ¢reatly irritated and alarmed by the 
spread of Pan-Germanism, which they say will alienate the 
two millions of Germans now living in Hungary, who hitherto 
have been steady allies of the dominant race. The Pan. 
Germans, they assert, are sending missionaries into Hungary 
and issuing newspapers whose effects are already felt in the 
tone of the people. If this continues the Magyars say they 
will break up the Triple Alliance, the only result of which, so 
far as they can see, has been to elevate Germany into 
a world-Power. The soreness which these words indicate 
has been expressed even by M. Szell, the Hungarian Premier, 
who is upon important subjects by much the most influential 
subject in the Monarchy, and it is believed that a hint will be 
given to the Pan-Germans, who have proposed a kind of tour 
through the German towns and villages of Hungary, that the 
project had better be abandoned or postponed. This is one 
more sign that, though the Triple Alliance will be renewed, 
much of the heart has gone out of it. 


Lord Curzon evidently intends that the Coronation festivity 
at Delhi shall be a most impressive ceremonial. All the 
native Princes not in London will be there, and there will be 
a kind of Royal procession down the splendid central street, 
A great body of troops will be present and elephants in 
hundreds, some of which have already commenced their 
march from distant provinces. The natives will be greatly 
pleased, for to them, with their incapacity to forget, Delhi 
is still the capital of the Empire, Calcutta being new, and 
therefore vulgar, and Bombay a gigantic “ go-down,” or ware. 
house for goods. It is rather a pity that we cannot found 
a capital for India where great buildings, libraries, and 
treasures might accumulate through ages, but the design, 
though repeatedly entertained, has always broken down 
before execution. Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, would be the fitting place, but it is opposed 
by the irresistible desire to live in the hills, and by the secret 
feeling of the dominant race thatithey are only camped in 
India. The original cost, too, would be considerable, and the 
Indian Treasury even when rich has ten claimants for every 


rupee. 


Major Waller, the American officer said to have killed so 
many men in the Philippines, has been acquitted; but 
President Roosevelt has forwarded thither a very strongly 
worded Order to General Chaffee directing him to bring 
General Smith and other officers to trial, and to make the 
fullest investigation into every charge of cruelty. Officers 
guilty of such conduct are not to be shielded for any reason. 
For the very reason that the President intends to back up 
the Army in the heartiest fashion in every lawful and legiti- 
mate method of doing its work, he also intends to see the 
most rigorous care exercised to detect and prevent any 
eruelty or brutality, and the men who are guilty punished.” 
That is the line of action we should expect from President 
Roosevelt; and it is not only the morally right but also the 
wise one. Nothing makes resistance so deadly as_ the 
certainty of injustice if you submit. It is like the order to 
give no quarter, which makes even the wounded fight. 


New York has lost one of her celebrated preachers in Dr, 
De Witt Talmage, who died on Sunday at Washington. He 
was 2a kind of Spurgeon, with all Spurgeon’s power of 
attracting great congregations, but without Spurgeon's 
humour and masculine common-sense. There is no reason 
to doubt his sincerity, but he belonged to those American 
divines who cannot resist the national impulse towards 
advertisement, and think that nothing is lost if audiences are 
drawn together by sheer sensationalism. It is very difficult 
for the cultivated to judge such men with fairness, they are 
so disgusted by their vulgarity; but it is probable that, like 
the Salvation Army, they appeal to a class which cannot be 
moved unless its emotions are stirred, and feels no emotion 
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unless in some way taken by surprise. They do mischief by 
Jowering the standard alike of preachin g and of Christianity, 
but they do good by breaking the crust of formalism and 
compelling their rivals to see that something is wanted in the 

ulpit besides solemnity and good manners. They zre alive, 
though it is with a life which those who hold that Christianity 
and self-restraint in its defence are compatible find it impos- 


sible to admire. 


The Government have decided to place certain counties in 
Ireland under Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the Criminal Law Pro- 
cedure Act (Ireland). People sometimes talk as if this were 
akin to handing over large parts of the United Kingdom to 
martial law or to the arbitrary control of some police 
tyrant. As a matter of fact the result of the proclamation is 
merely to secure a stricter enforcement of justice, and in a 
way which could he applied to England without inflicting 
any injury at all upon its inhabitants. The State is merely 
armed with somewhat increased powers for punishing the 
breakers of the law. It will be possible also under the Act 
to proclaim the United Trish League as a dangerous associa- 
tion within the scheduled districts. The Government must: 
of course, use their discretion on this point, but we trust that 
Unionist writers and speakers will refrain from exaggeration 
in regard to the state of Ireland. 


The Spion Kop despatches were issued on ‘Thursday, 
They are not quite so sensational as many people expected, 
but certain of the unpublished portions of despatches 
whick were previously printed in part will be rea 
with considerable astonishment. In Lord Roberts's 
covering despatch when forwarding the Spion Kop papers 
we now find a passage strongly censuring Sir Redvers 
Buller, when he thought the Spion Kop operations were being 
badly conducted, for not himself intervening and insisting 
that they should be carried out as he wished. A report from 
Sir Redvers Buller is published for the first time, im which he 
makes very strong comments on Sir Charles Warren's 
management before and after Spion Kop. “I saw no 
attempt on the part of General Warren either to grapple with 
the situation or to command his force himself. By the 23rd 
I calculated that the enemy, who were about six hundred 
strong on the 16th, were not less than fifteen thousand, and 
General White confirmed this estimate. We had really lost 
our chance by Sir C. Warren’s slowness. He seems to me a 
man who can do well what he can do himself, but who cannot 
command, as he can use neither his staff nor subordinates. I 
can never employ him again on an independent command.” 


~ 


Sir Redvers Buller adds:—* On the 19th I ought to have | 


assumed command myself; I saw that things were not going 


well,—indeed, every one saw that. I blame myself now for | 


not having done so. I did not, because I thought that if I 
did I should discredit General Warren in the estimation of 
the troops; and that if I were shot, and he had to withdraw 
across the Tugela, and they had lest confidence in him, the 
consequences might be very serious.” 

Can we wonder that a kindly War Minister hesitated to print 
this despatch. You have only to substitute the name ot General 
Buller for that of General Warren in the first portion of the 
passage we have quoted to produce the verdict that must be 
passed by allimpartial crities on Sir Redvers Buller. Out of his 
own mouth comes his condemnation of the inert commander. 
Taking the documents as a whole, they confirm ihe im- 
pression formed from those previously published.—namely, 
that Spion Kop was a fiasco, and that some of the blame must 


be laid on Sir Charles Warren, but still more on Sir! 


Redvers Buller, who was in supreme cominand, and 
yet who did not insist upon the plan being carried 
through, but, instead, seemed content to oceupy the 
position of an anxious and indignant spectator who saw 
things go wrong but could not take upon himself to put 
them right. There is, of course, nothing personally disevedit- 
able to General Buller in this, but it cannot but affect our 
judgment as to his generalship. The Government, we must add. 
are absolutely cleared of any bad faith in their handling of the 
documents. When they asked that the despatch should be 
rewritten it is clear that they did so in order to “ save the face ” 
ot Sir Redvers Buller, not to protect themselves. They had 
nothing to gain by withho!ding the papers. 





University College, London, has issued an appeal for funds 
in aid of higher education and research. The authorities ask 
for (@) £250,000 for completing the College buildings; (b) an 
annual income of £6,000 a year, or a capital sum of £200,000 
for departmental expenses, including maintenance of labora- 
tories, libraries, &c.; (¢) a yearly sum of £20,000, or a capital 
sum of £700,000, for the endowment of existing unendowed 
chairs and for the foundation of additional professorships 
and lectureships; or in all £1,150,000. The appeal is 
signed by a strong Committee, headed by Lord Reay, the 
President of University College. A public meeting is to be 
held at the Mansion House on May 9th, but we are glad to 
note that the subscription list has already been started 
with a gift from Mr. W. W. Astor of £20,000. It is to be 
hoped that there will be many followers of his generous 
example. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Arthur Lee, who 
on all questions affecting the interests of any part of the armed 
| forces of the nation shows as much keemness and vigilance as 
ability, asked a series of questions in regard to the refusal of 
the authorities to allow Richmond Park to be used for the 
field training of London Volunteers. Mr. Akers-Douglas’s reply 
was one which, till yesterday, we could not have believed it possi- 
ble would be given by 2 member of a Cabinet which must be pre- 
sumed to be, and no doubt is, anxious to render thearmed forces 
of the King as efficient as possible. We hope to be able to 
return to the subject next week, but must note here that Mr. 
Akers-Douglas stated (1) that his Department and the Ranger 
jointly make rules for the use of the Park,—z.e., the responsi- 
bility for the exclusion is shared by a Government Department ; 
(2) that nearly £5,000 of public money is voted to maintain 
the Park; (5) that the use of the Park for field-days by 
the Volunteers would limit the enjoyment of the public, 
and cause injury “to the wild birds, especially the herons, 
preserved in the interests of the public” [why were the 
pheasauts, presumably also preserved in the interests of the 
public, omitted 2]; (4) that no hope could be held out as tothe 
Park being used as an exercise ground for Volunteers. We 
should like to ask Mr. Akers-Douglas (1) where he proposes 
that the London Volunteers should be trained; (2) whether 
he thinks Wimbledon Common is injured even by its now 
excessive use by Volunteers; (3) whether, even granted that 
the herons would be disturbed by the use of the Park by Volun- 
teers, he really holds that it is more important to consider the 
seclusion of the herons than to allow a large number of his 
Majesty’s soldiers to obtain military instruction. Truly, 
we are a wonderful country. We think more of our herons 
than of our Volunteers. Yet we have no doubt that Mr. 
Akers-Douglas and many of his colleagues when occasion 
offers will regret, both in public and private, the lack of 
| interest which the British public shows in its soldiers, and in 
providing for their needs. 





The imperative need that exists for using Richmond Park 
as a manceuvring-ground for Volunteers was illustrated 
in « most marked way on the afternoon of Saturday last. 
On that day Colonel Fludyer (Scots Guards), who com- 
mands the 3rd London Brigade, gave his command a 
field-day on Wimbledon Common. The scheme was very 
ably drawn, and as far as the ground permitted was 
well carried out by the troops, but had the wide stretches 
aud interesting diversities of Richmond Park been avail- 
able the tactical lessons which Colonel Fludyer was en- 
| deavouring to teach his brigade might have been brought out 
| with infinitely more effect. But quite apart from this, the 
| crying need for Richmond Park was emphasised by the fact 
that when the Srd Brigade reached the scene of operations 
they found that another force was already in possession of 
the ground, while yet a third body of Volunteers was pre- 
paring to make use of the Common. These smaller bodies 
had, of course, to be dispossessed of the much coveted 
maneuvring ground to make way for the more important 
work of the brigade. Yet all the time Richmond Park was 
lying a mile away absolutely unused and unusable by any 
troops. As the official scheme stated with an unconscious 
irony, nay, pathos, * Richmond Park is not to be entered on 
any consideration.” 


———— 
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THE DAY. 


— 


TOPICS OF 


THE BUDGET. 

7E cannot pretend that we like the Budget. Weare 
perfectly willing to admit that the duty on corn 
and flour has no Protectionist intention, and will have no 
Protectionist consequences, but that does not reconcile us to 
it. It is, we realise, a tax imposed to obtain revenue, and 
revenue only, and the last thing that the Chancellor 
of the Excheqwer would desire of it would be that it 
should exclude foreign corn, and so have a Protectionist 
effect. He wants to draw the largest amount of money 
possible, and this can only be brought about by as much 
foreign corn entering the kingdom as now. In other 
words, the wish of the Chancellor is to make the 
whole of the population contribute something to the 
revenue, and he believes that he can find in the old 
registration tax on corn the impost he requires. If 
we thought the need for a source of revenue of 
this kind as imperative as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer apparently does, we should possibly be inclined 
to agree that a light Corn-tax was the best tax to impose. 
But we cannot admit that the necessity has arisen. By 
this, of course, we do not mean that there is no necessity 
at all for obtaining more revenue, but that it is not great 
enough to warrant a tax on corn. Our objection to the 
taxation of corn is based upon our belief in the immense 
importance, both political and economic, of maintaining 
a tree and open market in these islands. We know 
that it is impossible to make our ports absolutely 
free ports, but as far as possible we desire that 
England should be a market where all men should 
be able to bring their goods, and sell them unhindered 
by the interference of the Custom House officials. We 
want to keep our markets as free and open as possible 
not from pedantic adherence to any abstract principle, but 
because we believe that on the maintenance of that tree and 
open market the commercial and political welfare of these 
islands chiefly depends. For this reason we would rather, 
if it were decided to have recourse to indirect taxation, have 
increased the tax on sugar and have left corn alone than 
have further decreased the area of the free and open 
market. We hold, in fact, that the necessity for taking 
corn off the free list and putting it within the sphere of 

the tax-collector’s operations has not arisen. 

But it will be urged,—the money had to be obtained, 
and we shall be asked how else the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was to get the £2,650,000 which the Corn-tax 
will give him. Our answer would be, in the first place, to 
challenge the necessity of imposing the tax at all. We 
do not see any valid argument against obtaining the 
£2,650,000 required this year by making the loan some- 
what larger. It would, of course, be madness to meet out 
of the produce of loans any expenditure which is of a 
permanent and continuing character. No one in his senses 
would suggest borrowing to meet annual Army and Navy 
expenditure of the kind required in peace time be that 
expenditure never so great. One might as well borrow 
money to pay interest on Debt. Again, it would be most 
unwise to borrow and not to provide sufficient revenue 
to establish a Sinking Fund which would set apart 
a considerable sum for the repayment of Debt 
each year. But when the full annual charges for 
all purposes, civil, naval, and military, have been 
provided for, and when, in addition to the service of the 
Debt, provision has been made for a Sinking Fund, it 
seems to us not unreasonable that the extra, occasional, 
and non-periodic expenditure should for the greater part be 
raised by loan. But even assuming that this will be re- 
garded as profligate finance, and that the Chancellor ought 
not to have said: ‘I have already provided enough new 
taxes to meet all recurrent expenditure, and will this year 
borrow the extra money required, and next vear take stock 
once more of the whole position,’ and that, therefore, it 
was absolutely necessary to raise a large amount of money 
by extva taxation, we still cannot agree that the Corn- 
tax was necessary. Granted that £2,650,000 had to 
be obtained somehow or other, we would rather have 
raised it in some other way. And other ways were in fact 


open, even assuming that it would be impossible to put 
another 2d. instead of another ld. on the Income-tax. 








We cannot, to begin with, see why the sum paid to 
the State by those to whom it grants the immensely 
valuable privilege of retailing intoxicants should not 
have been increased. At present the State creates on 
moral and police grounds monopoly privileges which are 
worth many millions a year, and yet most Strangely and 
improvidently flings this valuable national asset at random 
into the laps of certain fortunate brewers and publicans, 
There is no reason or method in the financial arrangements 
which have grown up in regard to our licensing system, 
It will be urged, perhaps, that a high license system ‘would 
not help the Central Government, as the produce of the 
licenses goes to the local authorities, but this could easily 
be put right. The sum which was the product of the in- 
crease in the License-tax might be retained in the National 
Exchequer. If the introduction of a high license system 
would not vield a sufficient increase, why should not the 
graduation of the Death-duties becarried beyond themillion, 
where at present it most illogically stops? If it is fair to 
graduate up toa million, why is it not fair to graduate 
beyond ? The answer usually given in defence of the 
favour shown to the men of two, three, four, and five 
millions and so on is that if the graduation were pressed, a 
point would sooner or later be reached at which the duty 
would be 100 per cent. But surely there is no necessity 
for making an unconditional surrender to this paradox. 
It would be quite possible to avoid the difficulty by saying 
that the estate of £1,000,000 should pay 8 per cent.; that 
when an estate was over £1,000,000 it should pay 
8 per cent. on the first million and 8} per cent. on the 
second million or any part thereof, and on the third 
million or any part thereof 9 per cent., and so on. Thus 
in an estate of £10,200,000 the first million would 
pay at 8 per cent., the second at 8} per cent., the third 
at 9 per cent., the fourth at 93) per cent., the fifth at 
10 per cent., the sixth at 103 per cent., the seventh 
at 11 per cent., the eighth at 11} per cent., the ninth at 
12 per cent., the tenth at 12) per cent., and the odd 
£200,000 at 13 per cent. By this plan a very consider- 
able sum—we will not say every year, but taking a series 
of years together—would be secured to the Exchequer. 
The argument has hitherto been that the estates above a 
million are too few to be worth troubling about. But that 
strikes us as an argument which, though it may appeal 
very strongly to the multi-millionaire, is hardly one which 
should obtain at the Treasury. Considering the vast in- 
crease in wealth in the last ten years, this dictum is likely 
to prove fallacious. 

We have suggested methods in which the money required, 
or at any rate a sufficient proportion of it, might have been 
raised, but we hold that, in truth, the best way of all for 
avoiding the narrowing of the free and open market now 
offered by these islands would be to reduce expenditure. 
Here we find ourselves in agreement not only with Sir 
William Harcourt, but with Mr. Winston Churchill. We 
believe that there has been of recent years a very 
considerable waste of our national resources, due 
to a want of central control over expenditure. We 
have got a prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but as we urged a fortnight ago when regarding 
the matter from another point of view, we want to 
clench Treasury control and supreme control into one 
hand. Since every policy must be paid for, and since there 
is no such thing as an inexhaustible purse, it is absolutely 
essential that these two should not be divorced. When 
and if they are, you are certain to get pinching in detail 
and in small things and extravagance in great matters. 
One year some important advantage is missed because of a 
pedantic narrowness. Next year the Treasury is forcea to 
“foot ” two or three great bills in the same year because, 
owing to the supreme political control being divorced from 
the supreme financial, the Administration has forgotten to 
cut its coat according to its cloth. We treat in another 
article of the extraordinary success which has crowned 
Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt. Part of that success is due 
to the great intellectual power and high character of the 
man himself, but a large part is also due to the fact that 
the supreme control of policy and the supreme financial 
control have been placed in the same hands. Lord Cromer 
during the first period of his work was terribly pressed for 
money, but whatever money there was to spend was, in 
the last resort, spent by the hand which also directed the 
policy. 
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We agree, then, with Mr. Winston Churchill that what 
js wanted is more Cabinet control over expenditure, and in 
eur belief the way to get it is to return to the system 
under which the Prime Minister was either both First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
else as First Lord of the Treasury took an active part in 
all Treasury concerns, and by no means allowed the 
Treasury to become a kind of external force, sometimes to 
be treated as supreme and sometimes called upon to pay 
the bill, whatever it might be. ‘“ Was there any effect ive 
direction of expenditure ? ” asked Mr. Winston Churchill, 
« Byery one,” he declared, “knew there was not.” We 
looked in vain to the Constitution of this country to find 
any machinery which could make such accurate allocation. 
«There was,” he urged, “only one ferce which could make 
the necessary allocation of public expenditure, and that 
was the Cabinet, controlled by the Prime Minister. Some- 
thing was desperately done by the Treasury, but ulti- 
mately its control was the influence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Cabinet. In the main we drifted, 
and the result was a lack of proportion in the distribution 
of expenditure between different objects.” Mr. Churchill, 
in our belief, has shown a true appreciation of the situa- 
tion. We want more financial control, but we want it of 
a different kind from that which we have now, and the only 
effective control will be that of a Prime Minister who will 
make the financial condition of the nation his prime care. 
He will not starve either the Army, or the Navy, or the 
Civil Service, but he will insist on getting value for his 
money, and on following the homely proverb of “cutting 
his coat according to his cloth.” 





RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 


W* regret to see that the Edinburgh Review supports 

with its whole force the party among us which 
would base the external policy of the Empire upon a 
permanent antagonism to Russia. <A writer in the present 
number—which we are pleased to note, for the Edinburgh 
has done great services to British mankind, is No. 400— 
evidently believes that of the three possible policies, 
“inveterate and unyielding hostility to Russian expansion, 
opposition followed by graceful concessions, and compro- 
mise founded on mutual interests in Asia,” the first is the 
only practicable and honourable one. ‘That means, of 
course, a long and wearying diplomatic struggle, during 
which all progress in Asia will be paralysed, to be followed 
at some moment—which we may be sure will not be a 
convenient one for us—by a costly and exhausting war, 
from which, even if victors, we can gain nothing. We 
want nothing in Asia that is Russia’s, and nothing which 
the destruction of her insignificant transmarine commerce 
could possibly allow us to obtain. Yet that is the course 
we are advised to pursue in China, in Turkey, and in 
Persia by a writer whose wealth of topographical know- 
ledge, though it sometimes obscures, cannot conceal his 
claim to attentive hearing. To us, we confess, his policy 
seems entirely unwise. While we have Cairo the destiny 
of Turkey is a matter of minor concern, which we may 
safely leave to be settled by the ambition of Germany and 
the fear of Austria lest the establishment of a Slav Power 
in the Balkans should throttle her expansion and destroy 
her hopes of an Oriental trade. As to Persia, which is the 
Edinburgh Reviewer's great subject, what, unless we fight 
Russia in Europe, can we do? We cannot enter the 
Caspian, which is a Russian lake by a fiat with which 
we cannot interfere, and we cannot without an irrational 
amount of exertion hold the Southern provinces in 
defiance of Russia by force. We can, it is said, 
acquire influence at Teheran, and we dare say we can if 
we waste money enough; but of what value will the 
influence be when acquired? The wretched Government 
of Persia, one of the worst in the*’world, for even that of 
Turkey tries to select its agents, while the Kajars will 
trust only Princes of the Blood, has consumed the strength 
of the country till there is nothing left in it vigorous 
enough to be supported. We might, of course, partition 
it by arrangement with Russia, taking Southern Persia as 
our portion, and it we had time might repopulate it with 
an industrious Indian people; but why are we to weight 
the Indian Government, already overburdened, with that 
new and most costly undertaking Do we really want to 


march frontiers by land with the Russian Empire, or do 





we believe that Russia will honestly acquiesce in any 
arrangement intended permanently to prevent her from 
reaching the water? We should not, and why do we 
think that an Empire inherently ambitious because of its 
internal discontent will? We do not want South Persia 
as territory, and as for trade, we could obtain more in 
India by improving the means of communication, and 
especially the rivers, which we neglect, than we could 
build up in ten Persias. Almost anything could be done 
in South Persia by great works of irrigation, but so it 
could in South Africa and great divisions of Australia. 
If profit is the object, why not develop our own estates 
first ? 

Let us look the matter squarely in the face. The real 
fear of all who write with so much knowledge and 
enthusiasin about the Persian Gulf is that if Russia or 
Germany ever appears there the new Power will threaten 
India, and make it more expensive and difficult to govern. 
Why, or rather, as in the present temper of the European 
peoples every neighbour is an enemy, to what extent would 
our difficulties be increased? Just to this, that we must 
keep a strong squadron hovering about the Gulf, and must 
be ready on emergency to strengthen the Indian garrison by 
fifty thousand men from Europe and Australia, a reinforce- 
ment, by the way, in which the eight thousand Maoris who 
are offering their services would be most useful. That is 
at least a definite expense and effort, which acquiring 
ascendency in South Persia, such ascendency, we mean, as 
would make it possible for us to struggle with Russia by 
Jand, most certainly would not be. On the other hand, 
Russia would have placed herself within our grip as the 
superior maritime Power, would have given us means of 
attacking her which we do not now possess, and that at a 
point more than a thousand miles from the true centres 
of her power. An Odessa on the Persian Gulf would 
be the best pledge of peace Russia could possibly offer 
to Great Britain, and we would let her create one if 
she can. All that intriguing at Teheran to prevent her 
having railways in Southern Persia, and fuss because she 
lends a poverty-stricken Government a little money, is 
waste of energy with no result, except to convince every 
Russian that a misfortune to Great Britain is necessarily, 
and altogether apart from its cause, a gain to Russia. We 
say nothing of Germany, and her possible approach to the 
Gulf through Turkey, for there is nothing to be said. If 
she can hold Cuxhaven on our own North Sea and not 
affright us, why are we to be terrified because she holds a 
place on the Persian Gulf? These Powers cannot fight us 
in Asia and remain friendly in Europe, any more than 
they could shell Greenock while cuddling Liverpool. 
Oh, we are told, either Russia or Germany, once near 
India, would begin intriguing with the Indian Princes. 
They would not be half so near India as France has always 
throughout history been near England. The Indian 
Princes are not fools that they should wish to exchange 


| our tolerant rule for Russian despotism or German rigour; 


and it they were, surely we can coerce or conciliate petty 
States which are enclaves within our own territories more 
easily than outsiders can. 

It is talk of this kind which renders it so difficult to 
justify sane Imperialism and the great improvements, both 
naval and military, which able administrators among us 
always advocate, and which are now at least obtaining 
a hearing with the people. Even if we had a conscrip- 
tion we could not rule all Asia and Africa, and as it is 
the attempt to prevent all other nations from sharing 
in that enormous task is midsummer madness. There are 
men among us who seem unable to sleep because we are 
not ruling at Pekin, and on the Yangtse-kiang, and in 
Southern China, and in Siam, and in Persia, and in 
Anatolia, and in every part of Africa that is not French. 
We have not the means to set up a Three-Quarter Univer- 
sal Monarchy of that kind. Not to speak of the strain 
already placed upon our naval and military resources, a 
strain which must increase as the States of Europe, wild 
with jealousy and an unconfessed alarm, arm themselves 
against us, we are beginning to exhaust our reservoir of 
men who can command and guide and benefit the in- 
credible masses of human beings to whom we are asked to 
play the part of a benign yet profit-making Providence. 
That reservoir was supposed to be boundless, but it is not 
so. ‘The number of the educated and esurient who place 
themselves at the disposal of the Government becomes 
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constantly a larger proportion of the whole, and already 
there is a visible disposition, or rather compulsion, to 
relax the tests which, as we all think, are essential to 
secure us the best service. We must keep ourselves, if it 
be only as taxpayers, within the hounds of moderation, 
and the very first condition of doing so is to give up the 
notion that “inveterate and unyielding hostility” to the 
expansion of any State is or can be a basis for sound 
policy. Hate your enemies if you will, though hatred, 
like rancour, disturbs judgment, but do not plot against 
them because they propose railways, or compete with you 
rather sharply in the markets of the world. 





THE RIOTS IN BELGIUM. 

ELGIUM is not the plague spot of Europe, but if we 
described it us the powder magazine the exaggeration 
would not be gross. It is a much more dangerous place 
than Macedonia, for if Macedonia broke into revolt she 
could be occupied in ten days by irresistible forces ; 
if it became necessary, in order to prevent anarchy, so to 
occupy Belgium, the occupation itself might be, in ail 
human probability would be, a live shell in a magazine. 
Only France can occupy her suddenly, and twe Great Powers 
at least would consider her occupation almost a declara- 
tion of war, and all the Courts would regard it as the 
warning preliminary to a call toarms. ‘There is no State 
where a revolution would be so dangerous to the general 
peace as Belgium, and there is none where from time to 
time it seems to be more probable. ‘The Belgian people 
are sensible enough, are industrious, and are exceptionally 
free from militarism, but there is something in their inner | 
temper inconsistent with their surface character. They 
always take their beliefs “ hard,” as is evident from their 
conduct in regard to the Boer War; there is a strain of | 
cruelty in them, as we see from their administration | 
in the Congo State; and they rarely or never riot without | 
shedding blood. he casual visitor of experience would | 
take Brussels to be one of the most civilised cities in the 
world, but if the parties ever get into a quarrel with each 
other or the police, the cemeteries and the-hospitals sud- 
denly increase their population. ‘The mob in any large city 
of Belgium is fiercer than almost any in Europe, and just 
now it has a good deal to be fierce about. ‘The people, as 
is natural in a neutralised State, concentrate most 
of their attention and their passionateness upon their 
domestic differences, and at present their difference is 
upon electoral reform. That divides men sharply in all 
countries, but in Belgium the cleavage is for two reasons 
exceptionally wide. Half the artisans, who, though not as 
numerous as tlie peasantry, are more numerous than is | 
usual on the Continent, are Collectivists, and both they | 
and their allies, the Liberals, are at deadly war with the | 
| 

| 





Roman Catholic Church. Many of them, indeed, would 
treat that Church as the Terrorists did, and make of | 
adhesion to it a political offence. The Conservatives, on | 
the other hand, are for the most part Clericals, not like those 
of France, who ure often at heart Voltairians, who wear 
Clericalism as a badgeot caste, but Clericals in theway which 
Roman Catholics are Clericals when they regard. sceptics as 
enemies alike of Godaud man. The latter party, supported 
as they are by the country population, possess under the 
present suffrage a majority which has made them absolute 
for sixteen years, and they have driven their opponents 
nearly mad, first, by their control over education, which 
they push to the practical boycotting of all but “ Evan- 
gelical ’’ teachers, and secondly, by supporting employers 
against their workinen. Strikes are, in fact, or at least 
the artisans so believe, t revolts. This would be 
exasperating enough to workmen anywhere, and it is 
particularly exasperating in Belgium, because the work- 
men have erievances. Their pay is not 
good as compared with French pay, and the hours of 
labour are verv severe; while all misfortunes, like low 
prices, bankruptcies, and soon, are aggravated for them by 
the fact that, the charities being mainly in Clerical hands, 
Every 
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dismissal implies starvation for their households. 
riot, therefore, partakes of the character of a bread riot, 
thus leading at once to plunder; while those who hold 
power are enabled to plead that Liberalism threatens the 
very existence of property. 

Why the Liberals and Collectivists are so anxious for 
universal suffrage it is difficult for outsiders to see, for 





while | 


a e a 
| apparently that suffrage would still leave them In a 


minority ; but men who intend fighting must fight f 
something, and they say that this demand embodies a soe 
principle. They probably hope in the end to convert = 
of the peasantry, and it is to be observed that then 
opponents exceedingly dread the cry, so much, indeed, 
that they threaten if the demand is granted to admit all 
women to the suffrage as well as men, and thus “hand 
Belgium over for all time to the dominion of the priests,” 
They will withdraw that threat, for Rome disapproves it 
dreading, we fancy, the “secularisation of the female 
mind”; but the proposal shows that the fear of a 
Conservatives is real, and not a mere preference ls 
quiet and the status quo. The cleavage, in fact 
could not be deeper, and as the minority are powerless in 
the Chamber, their followers endeavour to carry theiy 
reform by terror. They fill the cities with rioting, they 
organise grand strikes, which not only throw idle men int) 
the street but throw them hungry, and they exert them. 
selves to induce the soldiers, and more especially the 
Reservists, who have been called out and who have to liye 
among the people, to “‘demonstrate” in their favour by 
refusing to fire. The alarm in society is profound, and it 
will be increased if the miners, who are striking jp 
thousands, put themselves in motion to march upon the 
cities. 

Which side will win? Properly speaking, there should 
be no doubt, for the Government has the Army behind it, 
the whole of the upper class, and a considerable section of 
the Liberal party itself, which distrusts violence, or is 
unwilling to see its ancient and beautiful cities wrecked, 
The agitators are formidable from their numbers and their 
recklessness, but they are not a majority, and they are 
incapable of keeping their followers together for more 
than w few days, as they have not the means of feeding 
them. A mere adjournment of Parliament would, in fact, 
baffle all their efforts. Once dispersed, it would be 








| difficult again to rouse the mob, and the majority might 


proceed to business as if no riots had occurred. It is 
probable, however, in Belgium that, in spite of M. Woeste’s 
threats and the Cabinet decision, the result may be different. 
The Conservatives, as distinguished from the pure 
Clericals, are disinclined to a course which might lead 
to civil war, the King always favours compromise, and the 
foreign Ministers, who exercise great influence in Belgium, 
will earnestly dissuade the Ministry from any extreme 
course which, by producing anarchy, might lead to inter- 
vention from outside. The change proposed in the 
suffrage is not very great, for in principle Belgium 
has manhood suffrage already, though it is neutralised 
in practice by a system of proportional representation ; 


jund the alteration would still leave the Conservatives 


some hope. They may still retain a majority, and if they 
do their hands will clearly be much stronger than at 
present. We imagine, therefore, that as the riots die 
down some iiodus vivendt will be discovered, that universal 
suffrage will be established, and that the combat will be 
renewed under new Conservative leaders. The danger, 
however, will not be over, for Belgium is really at present, 
as it was in the “ sixleens,” one great industrial city with a 
population composed in great part of “ hands ” who have no 
security, and far less comfort than they consider their due. 
The true remedy would be a Poor Law, but to this those 
who possess anything will not consent. They are possessed 
with the notion that a Poor Law is Socialist—which it is 

and must consequently be inimical to property—which, if 
wisely administered, it is not. They will leave matters, 
therefore, much as they are, waiting till in the course of 
some new outbreak the artisans’ leaders will make some 
bad mistake, and thus induce the majority to support the 
Government without much attention to either its objects 
or its acts. ‘That is to say, all the serious causes of unrest 


will he suffered to remain. 





LORD CROMER’S REPORT. 

ign CROMER’S Report on the Finances, Adminis- 

tration, and Condition of Egypt and the Soudan m 
1901, if looked at superticially, may easily be regarded as 
a not specially interesting “‘ White Paper.” It covers 
a great variety of subjects, and necessarily touches 
but briefly on any one of them. Very often all that 
there is 1o record is the continuance of a progress 
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which, though steady, is very slow, while sometimes | town contains thirty-five thousand natives and twelve 


there is the irritating statement that progress would | thousand five hundred Wuropeans. 
be much more rapid but for the insistence by those over | 


whom Lord Cromer has no cont rol on methods “ created 
to deal with a condition of affairs which has long ceased 
to exist.” But if we go below the surface of things, and 
remember that the Report deals with a country which is 
in name an integral part of the Turkish Empire, and sub- 
‘ect to the nominal control of Mahommedan vilicials, we 
shall realise that we are face to face with the greatest and 
most beneficial experiment that a European Power has ever 
taken in hand. 
instance in our own interest and for our own purposes. 
But in the history of our occupation of Egypt our own 
interest and our original purpose count for very little. 
Lord Cromer has steadily set himself to consider the 
welfare of the population which, under the modest title of 


We may have entered Egypt in the first | 


“British Agent and Consul-General,” he really governs. ; 


This, and this alone, has been the aim of his whole 
administration, and the effects are visible in the changed 
condition of the Egyptian peasantry. 
been irrigated, with the result that in 1899, “in spite of 
an exceptionally low Nile, the harvests were abundant.” 
Their taxes have been lowered, yet it has been found sate 
to estimate the revenue for 1902 at £360,000 above that of 
1901, and Lord Cromer has little doubt that this estimate 
will in turn be largely exceeded. Even these figures, satis- 
factory as they are, would be very much more satisfactory 
“if Egypt were not hampered by the peculiar system of 
accounts and estimates imposed by her international 
obligations.” But for this, says Lord Cromer, a surplus 
of nearly « million would be “available either for 
increasing expenditure or for the relief of taxation.” 

Nor is it only in having to pay less m taxes, and in 
receiving more benetit from what they do pay, that the 
condition of the peasantry has improved Between 


| of the Bisharin Arabs. 


| ous than among the Europeans. 


We might have 
expected to find the deaths among the natives, with their 
greater disregard of sanitary precautions, far more numer- 
Instead of this, among 
the thirty-five thousand natives there were eighteen deaths, 
while among the twelve thousand five hundred Europeans 
there were thirty-eight. “It is possible,” adds Lord 
Cromer, “to enforce vaccination among the native popula- 
tion, but among the Europeans, though vaccination is 
compulsory by the laws of the country, it is impossible to 
enforce it.’ This convincing instance might well be 
printed on a leaflet and circulated broadcast for the benefit 
of that impracticable minority which is responsible for 
successive outbreaks of small-pox in this country Possibly 
some among these last might find their objection lessened 
if the fact that they had been vaccinated were kept strictly 
secret. This, at all events, has been effectual in the case 
‘They “ present themselves readily 


' for vaccination, provided their names are not entered in 


Their land has | 


the registers.” The plague, unhappily, is harder to deal 
with. In a Memorandum included in Lord Cromer’s 
Report Mr. Pinching tells us that it “has gradually ex- 
tended and claimed more victims from year to year since 
its first appearance” in 1899, and he anticipates a further 
extension of it im 1902. Bands of men, both Europeans 
and natives, have been organised for disinfection and 
whitewashing, but the difficulties they have to overcome 
are enormous. In the native towns the streets are so 
narrow that no cart can get down them, so that “all the 


| articles for disinfection and the accumulation of dirt and 


October, 1900, and September, 1901, the National Bank | 
of Egypt lent te the fellaheen £276,000, repayable | 


in part within one year, and in part within five 
vears. In the former class there were thirteen 
thousand and thirty separate advances, of which more 
than half were for sums below £5; 
latter class more than half were for sums below £20. 
These figures completely sustain Lord Cromer’s inference 
that the 
advantages of getting money at a moderate rate of 


while in the | 


Egyptian fellaheen “begin to realise the | 


interest, and that they are willing to take the opportunity | 
now afforded them of shaking themselves free from the | 


grip of the village usurers.” 
conditions of Egypt are not favourable to the establish- 
ment of a Land Bank, in which the lenders belong to the 
same class as the borrowers, and so have the advantage of 
knowing exactly what are the probabilities of a loan being 
repaid. But the Government has undertaken to collect 
the inoney due to the National Bank by its own tax- 
gatherers und at the same time as the Land-tax is colleeted. 
In this wavy the Bank is saved the cost of maintaining a 
staff of collectors, and ts willing im return to take the 
whole financial responsibility of the loan. Happily, this 
does not promise to be very burdensome. Of £146,000 
which fell due in 1901, and had to be collected from over 
twenty-oue thousand borrowers, only £600 had not been 
recovered at the end of the year, and even this will 
probably be paid in the course of 1902. It remains, 


As yet, at all events, the | 


refuse in the house have to be carried out to the carts by 
hand for a distance of some two or three hundred yards.” 
The difficulty of housing the sick in the autumn and 
winter months is almost equally great. In the summer 
a tent hospital serves the purpose well, but after rain 
“ alluvial soil is not an ideal spot for the pitching of tents 
‘os . and no decent houses exist which can be turned 
into hospitals.” 

We have taken these particulars, almost at random, 
because they show the comprehensive care which is taken 
to improve the condition of the Egyptian population alike 
in health and in sickness. We have heard a good deal of 
late of the supposed superiority of private over public 
enterprise even in the matter of government. When the 
Chartered Company first took a large area of South 
Africa into its hands all manner of contrasts were 
drawn between its expected successes and the proved 
inefficiency of Downing Street. The expected  suc- 


| cesses have now been realised, and we have the means of 


| only incidentally. 


indeed, to be seen to what use the fellaheen put | 


the opportunities which this plan affords them. But in 


Lord Cromer’s opinion “the alleged irremediable extrava- | 


gance of the fellaheen has been greatly exaggerated.” 
Another effort which has been made in the same direction, 
the opening of Postal Savings Banks, has, from the point 
of view of the peasantry, proved a failure. There have 
been depositors, but they have not been among the 
fellaheen. In part, Lord Cromer thinks, this may be due 
to the Mahommedan conscience. Like Ruskin, Mahom- 
medans generally have a “feeling against investments of 
this nature,” and during last vear “three hundred and 
ninety depositors, al! Mchommedins, renounced the inierest 
on their deposits.” 

There is bad news in this Report for the anti-vacci- 
nators. Not only is vaccination compulsory in Egypt— 
that might be only an instance of English tyranny—but it 
acts as a prophylactic against small-pox. The experience 
of Port Said in 1901 1s a shocking example of this. The 


H 





comparing the condition, say, of the Matabele with that 
of the Egyptian tellaheen. The difference between the 
two is simply a difference of motive in their rulers. 
Chartered companies are formed primarily for the benefit 
of their shareholders. Incidentally they may do things for 
the benetit of the people under their rule, but it will be 
Their directors and officials may mean, 
and no doubt generaliv «do mean, well; they may 
even be convinced that the interest of the natives is 
identical with that of the company, that im carrying 
out the policy of the company they are really doing what 
is best for all concerned ; and in theory this may work out 
all right. But in fact there is an element round the corner 
potent enough to upset all calculations. It is the element 
of money,—of dividends on shares, of interest on capital, 
of areturn for money laid out. No doubt in Lord Cromer’s 
Report this element is present. He is constantly stopping 
to show that under his administration the Egyptian 
Government has made two ends meet and has a hand- 
some surplus into the bargain. But what is the object 
alike of his economies and of his expenditure? The good 
of the Egyptian people. All his efforts are directed to 
make them prosperous. Could the agent of a chartered 
company make a similar report to his directors? Lord 
Cromer in his Report upon the Soudan describes the 
life of the British officials, who “have to reside in a climate 
which, during the greater part of the year, is extremely 
trying to Europeans,” and to “lead lives, if not of hardship, 
at all events of somewhat monotonous, and often ot 
almost solitary discomfort.” The object of their lives ts 
to introduce into this vast and re: region “ the first 
rudimentary elements of civilisation.’ What would the 


shareholders of a company think of au official who 
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described his duties in these terms? ‘Do not talk to us,’ 
they would say, ‘of the rudimentary elements of civi- 
lisation until we have seen the rudimentary elements of 
a dividend. When our capital and our interest are 
alike secure it will be time enough to tell us about the 
natives. Our undertaking may be philanthropic by and 
by, and by accident, but we are investors, or speculators, 
first, and philanthropists only afterwards.’ There is reason, 
no doubt, in this, but it is reason which condemns without 
appeal the system of chartered companies. Joint-stock 
enterprise has many uses, but the government of human 
beings is not one of them. 


But even assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
chartered companies have just as beneficent aims as 
direct representatives of the despised Downing Street like 
Lord Cromer, let us at any rate hear no more of the in- 
competence of Imperial rule and the success of chartered 
enterprise. We were told when the rebellion broke out 
in Rhodesia that such incidents were inseparable from the 
acquisition of new territory. Yet when the Imperial 
Government annexes a much vaster province, inhabited 
by a much better armed, much more numerous, and 
quite as brave race, no insurrection takes place. This 
talk about the incompetence of the Imperial Government 
to deal with Imperial problems is “cant” of the worst and 
most dangerous kind. 





MR. MORLEY ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ITH the general sense of Mr. Morley’s panegyric on 

the House of Commons we are in hearty agree- 

ment. We believe with him that when properly con- 
stituted Parliamentary government is, on the whole, 
the best form of government that the wit,of man has 
devised. It has its faults and its dangers, like all else 
that is human, but when we balance the good against the 
bad the benign scale far outweighs its fellow. But if 
Parliamentary government is to be a_ success, it is 
necessary, as in these islands and in our Colonies, that 
the popular House should be armed with the supreme and 
ultimate power, and that it should feel the full weight of 
responsibility. What demoralises popular assemblies and 
makes them unsafe guides is their possession of only a 
partial authority. It is to their limited powers, and to 
the fact that they are not, and so do not feel themselves, 
fully responsible for the welfare of the nation, that we 
must to a great extent attribute the imperfect working of 
foreign Parliaments. Those who designed most of the 
Constitutions of the Continent unfortunately believed that 
the success of the British institutions which they copied 
was due to the “checks and balances,” which, as they 
imagined, distributed the power of the State into various 
hands and left the ultimate power not in one body 
but in a combination of several. We now realise 
that this view was the result of an imperfect 
diagnosis, and that, though its authority has never been 
strictly defined, supreme power belongs in the last resort 
to the British House of Commons. We cannot doubt 
that if the Parliaments of the Continent knew that if they 
did not contrive somehow or other to carry on the national 
government the country would be ruined, they would not 
be hopelessly factious and impracticable as they now so 
often are. The knowledge that even if the Members 
quarrel so desperately as to make the work of Parliament 
impossible the State will still continue intact, and that no 
very terrible consequences will result, allows them to push 
matters much further than with us. The British House 
ot Commons knows that the government of the country 
must be carried on by it or not at all, and thus the notion 
of an absolute Parliamentary deadlock is never really 
entertained. Men do not deliberately upset the coach in 
which they themselves are travelling,—though, of course, 
they may clamour that it ought to be driven in a different 
direction. The more supreme are the powers wielded by a 
representative assembly the more security there is that 
these powers will be exercised with prudence and in the 
interests of the whole nation. This sense of responsibility 
acts in the case of a body like the British House of 
Commons upon individuals as well as upon the corporate 
entity. Men enter the House of Commons with wild 
schemes and hot heads, but in almost all cases the sense 
of power and responsibility soon takes hold of them and 
alters their standpoint. Our history is full of examples of 











men who were furious demagogues outside the House, but 
when inside it soon showed a char tendency towards 
cautious and temperate courses. This change is due to 
no coercive action on the part of their fellows or of the 
House, but solely to the sense of responsibility which goes 
in all normal men with the possession of power. Another 
aspect of the advantages of Parliamentary government 
was well brought out by Mr. Morley when he instanced 
Cavour’s preference for doing things by Parliamentary 
means. Cavour declared that the Parliamentary way was 
long, but it was sure. That is, of course, a recognition of 
the fact that men obey a Parliamentary decision, even 
when they dislike it, because they have the feeling that 
resistance is resistance to the mass of their fellow-men. 
You can always refresh your powers of resistance to the 
order of an absolute ruler by the belief that the majority 
is really with you and is giving you its secret, or even 
unconscious, support,—that you are doing what the masg 
of the people would do if they were not afraid. When 
men resist the decision of a popular representative body, 
arrived at after due discussion and the observance of all 
the proper forms, those who resist feel that they are 
struggling against the weight of a mountain. The 
decision carries an authority with it that cannot be 
ignored or minimised by the plea of wltra vires. It ig 
the will of these who have a right to give the decision. 


These are powerful examples of the political convenience 
of Parliamentary government, but perhaps the best apology 
of all for this form of government is to be found in the fact 
that it provides the antidote for the evils of pure democracy. 
If we compare the systems of democratic government that 
prevailed in the ancient world with those that prevail 
to-day, the contrast is most impressive. The most con- 
spicuous of the evils of ancient democracy—the turbulence, 
the factiousness, the lack of steadiness in action, the want 
of balance, and the suddenness with which leaders were 
taken up and abandoned—are, if not unknown, nothing 
like so conspicuous in modern democracies. This happy 
change is due to the representative system, which was 
practically unknown to the ancient world. Ignored in 
Rome and Athens, this simple secret was discovered in 
the semi-savage communities of the Anglo-Saxons. A 
political device that was undreamt of in the Agora or the 
Comitia was practised in the popular assemblies of Kent 
and Sussex. When the Hundred sent its twelve men to the 
Shire-moot, our forefathers set in motion a force which 
has been felt in almost every part of the habitable globe. 
The impulse, so small to begin with, gathered strength 
with age, and is now a cardinal principle in all civilised 
Governments. The representative system has enabled 
mankind to combine the advantages of oligarchy and 
democracy, to allow the few to rule and yet to keep in the 
hands of the many the natural supremacy which belongs 
to numbers. Democracy has been purified by delegation. 
When, as in the old world, the people chose directly those 
who should execute the laws, they chose bad servants. 
When they made the laws directly the laws were bad. 
When they voted directly on questions of peace and war, 
they were swayed by passion and vanity. But when, as 
now, the people choose men to choose the Executive—the 
President of the United States is a great delegate who 
chooses the Executive—to make the laws, and to deal in 
peace and war with other nations, the result is different. 
The Executive officers are not all good, or the laws all 
without blame, or the foreign policy always wise; but, at 
any rate, we do not see the scandals which made the 
democratic system a by-word for what was evil in the 
classical age. Curiously enough, almost the only example 
of direct democracy on a great scale in the modern world 
showed the exact evils that we censure in ancient demo- 
cracy. During the French Revolution there was in Paris 
a great deal of direct popular rule, and it was evil. 
Popular rule in Paris was in many cases direct and not 
by means of representation, and the result was turbulence 
and violence. ‘The idea of the sovereignty of the people 
—harmless and true enough in itself—came to mean the 
negation of the representative idea. Unless a man was 
chosen directly by the sovereign people to do a particular 
act, he was hardly considered capable of acting. Many 
men believed that generals ought, as well as Judges, to be 
the products of direct elections. From such monstrous 
absurdities the representative principle frees the world, and 
frees it most effectively when it is most vigorous and most 
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complete. We have no sympathy with any plans that 
are intended to defeat the representative principle while 
appearing to do homage to it. We desire as far as possible 
that all men should share equally in the free use of the 
right to choose the supreme deliberative assembly. We 
do not want to see created or preserved privileged areas in 
which men’s electoral powers are five or six times greater 
than those of men living in other and less favoured areas. 
But though we believe so firmly in the representative 
system allied with popular government, and though for 
these islands and this Empire our prayer in regard to it 
is esto perpetua, we are fully aware of the dangers that 
sometimes beset the principle. For example, it is evident 
that unless Parliaments can learn to curb the declamatory 
and oratorical powers of their Members their efficiency is 
pound to suffer. We do not want to stop true delibera- 
tion, but in an age when everybody can make a speech, 
and most men would like to make one or two every day, a 
latitude in regard to talk which was possible in a less 
varrulous—or shall we say less quick-witted ?—age is im- 
possible now. Parliaments are like mighty rivers. If 
their flow is not to be lost in a morass of talk it must be 
confined within strict bounds. Again, Parliaments must 
sternly control the vain and self-advertising and self- 
seeking elements within them if they are to keep their 
credit with their masters, the people. To take another 
metaphor from a river, an observer watching a Parliament 
like that of Britain is too often tempted to quote the line 
from Callimachus: “The Euphrates is a mighty river, but 
it rolls to the sea all the dead dogs of Babylon.” That 
this is so is a grave defect. The river should be pure 
and bright, and not a turbid stream choked with the 
pollutions of the lands and cities through which it flows. 








FORGIVENESS. 


“C(O far as I have gone in life,” says Robert Louis 

Stevenson, “I have never been able to discover 
what forgiveness means.” Certainly it is a word very 
dificult to define. We say “forgive and forget” as if 
the two expressions were synonymous; but if forgiveness 
is a religious duty, then it cannot imply forgetting, 
for to forget is outside the power of the will alto- 
gether. It must be possible to forgive and yet remember. 
Some people regard forgiveness as being simply abstinence 
from revenge; but while this is a necessary part, it is not the 
whole of forgiveness. Christianity demands that we should 
forgive “from our hearts,” and while it supplies no specific of 
forgetfulness, it stops short at no merely negative compliance 
with the moral law. There have always been those in the 
Christian Church who have interpreted our Lord’s com- 
mands against the outward resentment of injuries literally, 
and have taught and practised non-resistance; but even if 
they are right, they have only fulfilled a portion of the in- 
junction ; theirs is only an extreme interpretation of the nega- 
tive theory. The truth is, it is impossible to formulate the 
law of forgiveness. The highest ideals of the spiritual life 
cannot be defined and codified, but forgiveness, like all the other 
mysteries of ethics, “is briefly comprehended in this saying,— 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” If we want 
to study our right attitude towards those who trespass 
against us, we must study our own attitude towards ourselves. 
Now what most of us feel towards ourselves is not en- 
thusiastie affection, not even uniform approbation, but un- 
failing charity. He must be an abnormally bad man who 
has never momentarily condemned himself for his own 
sins, and an abnormally conceited one who has not often 
cursed himself for his own folly. What we rightly feel with 
regard to ourselves we may legitimately feel towards our 
enemies, for no man ever yet hated himself. We all seek 
eagerly to excuse ourselves to ourselves. We take into full 
consideration every alleviating circumstance. We forget 
neither heredity nor environment. We refrain from looking 
at our own characters in the light of a single bad quality 
which we know we possess. We do not generalise as to our 
future conduct, even in our humblest moods, on the ground 
of one sin we committed in the past. We may know we have 
been cowards, but till the breath is out of us we shall recognise 
inourselves potential heroism. A man may abuse himself when 
he is repentant, and ridicule himself while he feels ashamed, but 





1 
he will never hold himself up to any one else’s hatred and con. 


tempt, and his anger will not be of long duration, for though he 
may never be able to forget, he cannot nurse a grudge against 
himself. Now, as we believe, it is this grudge which Christi- 
anity forbids us to feel against our neighbours, not righteous 
indignation, for that is, at least by example, enjoined in the 
New Testament. “If thy brother sin against thee,” said 
Christ, “rebuke him,’ and “show him his fault between 
him and thee.” These words leave a good large latitude 
for reasonable anger, and suggest no servile acceptance of 
wrong. Nor do we believe that, allowing for Eastern hyper- 
bole and the impossibility of translating idioms from one 
language into another, the command to turn the other 
cheek is incompatible with our view of forgiveness. No one 
registers a final verdict against himself. However bitterly, 
however often, his conscience may upbraid him, with regard to 
himself he still hopes all things and believes all things, and, 
never despairing, he gives himself another chance. 


But to turn to the lighter side of the question. Apart from 
real injuries, how difficult it is to forgive an unkind speech 
or arudeness. Very often, of course, the wound we deplore is 
purely imaginary, and our supposed adversary meant us no 
harm at all. A tendency to oversensitiveness, to mental hypo- 
chondria, as it were, is not wholly within the power of the will 
to cure, but a just-minded, man will allow for his own failing, and 
not set his self-induced pains permanently against his neighbour. 
But some unkindnesses, slights, and rudenesses are not pre- 
cisely unintentional, and yet if we could but look at them dis- 
passionately they are very forgiveable. Some one, for 
instance, is very much put out; for a long time he has been 
hard pressed by circumstances, his nerves are out of gear. 
Suddenly some small misfortune plays the part of the last 
straw. He loses his self-control, and gives way to the repre- 
hensible but very natural desire to bring some one else down 
to his own level of mental discomfort. Accordingly, he snubs 
the first person he dare snub. Doubtless he is not wholly ex- 
cusable. He is not really carried out of himself, and had he 
met any one of whom he stood in awe, for whatever 
reason, be it love of their good opinion, or desire for their 
good graces, he would not have done it. All the same, he did 
not mean much harm. When it is done he feels, most 
probably, a wicked relief followed by more or less misgiving, 
quite inadequate, no doubt, to the half-unconscious unkind. 
ness he has done. Did he hurt So-and-so? he wonders. 
After all, he has done him no harm, he reflects, only 
Perhaps wounded his pride a little. Only his pride! Is 
there any portion of a man’s mental anatomy capable of 
giving more pain? Why do we all talk of “only pride.” 
The pains of wounded pride are never, it is true, mortal, for 
while pride feels it flourishes, but surely this tenacity of 
life increases capacity for suffering, and the worst of 
these pains is that when they get beyond a certain 
point they set up hate, the most dangerous of all moral 
disorders, very likely to spread and very slow to heal. 
What a pity so many of us “strike at others in our 
pain.’ What a pity, also, that they will not be at 
the trouble of realising that we were in pain when 
we did it, and therefore not quite responsible. All 
resentment makes against happiness; it is better to for- 
give, if we can, at all costs. By “all costs” we mean to 


| wipe out injuries for something less than the highest reason, 


if we cannot attain to the highest. Sir Thomas Browne 
in his “Christian Morals” instructs us very well in this 
by-path of virtue. ‘If thou must needs have revenge of thine 
enemy,” he writes, “forgive him and enjoy it.” This con- 
scious enjoyment of magnanimity is, we admit, more 
Aurelian than Christian in spirit, but at least it is a better 
and «a more comfortable condition than that of resentment. 
“If thou hast not merey for others,’ goes on the moralist, 
“yet be not cruel to thyself. To ruminate upon evils, to make 
critical notes upon injuries, is to add to our own tortures, to 
lash ourselves with the scorpions of our foes and to resolve to 
sleep no more ; for injuries long dreamt on take away at last all 
rest.” “ Write thy wrongs in ashes,” he exhorts. Is this possible? 
Not altogether, perhaps; but though we may know the 
record of our injuries remains in our hearts, we need never 
purposely re-read it. As to telling our wrongs to a friend 
while we are yet smarting under them, and before we have 
been able to think about putting them away, we believe the 
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expedient to be as a rule beneficial,—that is, if we are careful 
to “ give the key of our mind” only “to one who has the lock 
of his own.” Tf the injury is serious, the righteous indigna- 
tion of our friend will certainly soothe our pain; if it is 
small, it may become still less in the telling; and as we 
suppress the desire to add to our story it may seem to us 
first pointless, then ridiculous, and in the end we may lose 
our grievance in laughter. But whatever means we take to 
obviate resentment, we cannot always attain to the ideal set 
before the world in the Paternoster. Most of us know 
that at the bottom of our hearts something 
which, however we explain the word, we could not sin- 
cerely say that we forgave. With this root of bitterness 
what is to be done? We can suggest nothing but to avoid 
revenge and there leave it. ‘ What aman cannot amend in 
himself or others,” says the philosophic author of the 
“Tmitation,” “he must bear with patience till God ordain it 
otherwise.” Something may happen some day to alter our 
minds. The fact that we have not yet forgiven in no way 
proves that we shall never forgive. Time heals the wounds 
of resentment more surely than those of sorrow. The experi- 
ence of life may enlarge our charity, fresh information may 
throw a light on a wrong which was partly a misunderstand- 
ing, or, still more likely, 2 sudden temptation may come to 
ourselves, and in an instant, before we have had time to for- 
give our own impulse, we shall have understood and forgiven 
the action of our enemy. 


remains 





“DOES THE RACE OF MAN LOVE A LORD?” 


i ves author of “ A Tramp Abroad” has been moved by the 

reception of the Kaiser's brother in the United States 
to the consideration, in the pages of the North American 
Review, of the question, “Does the Race of Man Love a 
Lord?” His answer, in brief, is that the Race of Man does. 
But his discussion of the question, and the reasons which he 
gives for the conclusion at which he arrives, run on lines 
which it is perhaps worth while to examine: to try to see, 
that is, whether after all he is not merely insisting on a 
truism, rather than doing what he sets out to do. which is 
—though he does not in so many words state it as his object 
—to make a sort of marginal comment upon one or two 
chapters in “ The Book of Snobs.” 

“ Many a time I've had to listen without retort to an old 
saying which is irritatingly true, und until now seemed to 
offer no chance for a return jibe: ‘An Englishman does 
dearly love a Lord’: but after this I shall talk back, and say, 
‘ How about the Americans?*” That is an observation which 
was made to Mark Twain—an observation “that was charged to 
the brim with joy ””-—the day after Prince Henry's arrivalin New 
York, and it serves as the text of a very amusing article. 


: —__, 
with an expectant look on his face. A lay ge man passed out, 


and gave him a pat on the shoulder. “The pat made him 
| proud and happy, and the exultation inside of him shone out 
| through his eyes; and his mates were there to see the pat and 
envy it, and wish they could have that glory. The boy 
belonged down cellar in the press-room, the large man wag 
king of the upper floors, foreman of the composing-room. 
The light in the boy's face was worship, the foreman was his 


lord, head of his group. The pat was an accolade.” The 
anecdote illustrates the gist of Mark Twain’s article, which ends 


with the pleasant observation that in the Jardin des Piantes 
he once saw a cat that was so vain of being the personal 
friend of an elephant that he was ashamed of her. ‘There is 
no one, he concludes—and he means his conclusion to hold 
good for animais as well as men—who does not look up to and 
admire some one who is higher, more powerful, and more con. 
spicuous than himself. 

But is that the point? Surely it is not. Surely it is 
simply a truism to say that we admire and envy those who 
are in a more powerful position than we are. That is not the 
sting in the saying that “the Englishman dearly loves a 
Lord,” nor is it what Mark Twain's English interlocutor 
meant to imply when he said that in future, with reference 
to Prince Henry's visit, he should “talk back, and say 
‘How about the Americans?’” If M Twain had not 
construed the saw that the Englishman loves a Lord into 
the obvious platitude that the Englishman, with all other 
men who are not lunatics, admires what is good and great 
and admires, therefore, the men who have achieved go he 
and greatness; if he had taken the proverb as meaning what it 
does mean, or, at all events, as meaning what Englishmen 
take it to mean, namely, that Englishmen love a title, then 
his bracketing together of Englishmen, Americans, and the 
rest of the human race in their common love for one thing 
would be far more interesting. Let us put before Mark Twain 
a possible situation,—it is one which he does not consider in 
his entertaining essay, but which is more to the point than 
the natural veneration felt by the office-boy for the foreman. 
Let us suppose that a clever English man of business has 
made a very large fortune by providing his customers with 
some simple commodity of life. Let us suppose that he has 
been made a Peer, that his money makes him really powerful, 
that he can buy a big newspaper and influence public opinion, 
in fact, that his Power and Conspicuousness are greater than 
those of many other Peers. Would he, or would he not, be 
desirous, perhaps anxious, to get to his dinner-table a com- 
paratively poor, inconspicuous, and perhaps brainless Peer 
with a title going back to the Conqueror? And would the 
average rich American be dattered at being asked to 
meet the comparatively poor Peer? If he would not; 
then all that Mark Twain’s criticism of the proverb, “The 





Mark Twain begins by referring to “assified remarks” which | 


become “ sanctified by use and petrified by custom,” and he 
parades side by side with the “assified” assertion that the 
Englishman loves a Lord the proverbs that an American adores 
the Almighty Dollar, and that the American girl with millions 
bus one ambition, which is to marry a title. The dulness of 
one proverb, he thinks, is not surpassed by the dulness of 
either of the others. The human race has always adored the 
dollar, whether in the shape of the hatful of cowries, or the 


zariba of cattle, or the beads and the looking-glasses, or the | 


bonds of the railway company. The buying of titles “had 
been worn threadbare several hundred centuries before 
America was discovered.” The proverb that “the English- 
man dearly lovesa Lord” could he more correctly worded as 
“The human race dearly envies u Lord.” That is to say, in 
Mark Twain's belief, it envies the Lord’s place. “Why? On 
two accounts, I think; its Power and its Conspicuousness.” 
We are taen given examples to prove the point. 
divided in an admirable off-hand manner into class A, class ] 
and so on; it is assumed that u King belonging to class B is 
pleased at having notice taken of him by « King belonging to 
class A; that if you substitute for Kings chimney - sweepers 
the same holds true; that, in short, throughout all the classes 
of society “ we do love a Lord—and by that term I mean any 
Last in his 


Kings are 


3, 


person whose situation is higher than our own.” 
article, which isas discursive as becomes the writer of “ The Inno- 
cents Abroad,” Mark Twain gives us an anecdote of a “ greasy 
youth in overalls,” standing by the office of the New Yorl: Herald 








Englishman dearly loves a Lord.’ amounts to is that he 
thinks «a wniversal truth is wrapped up in the wrong 
language. But if the newly made Peer, or the rich and 
powerful American, would really like to meet the incon- 
spicuous Peer, then you have tu ask, Why does he like to 
meet him ? Or we can put the question in another way. Is it 
because he is pleased to meet the representative of a very old 
family? If so, suppose you were to give him the choice of 
meeting one of two men whose forefathers’ names were both 
in Domesday Book, yet of whom one possessed u title and the 
other did not, would he be indifferent as to which he met ? 
Looking at the question as a whole, we can see only one 
answer, and that is that the majority of Englishmen—or at 
all events enough to make w proverb sufficiently true to be 
generally accepted—do undoubtedly “love,” that in- 
stinctively respect, a title. If you try to see why ihut is, 
you must go back to the days when men got their names from 
what they could do; when, that is, a man was judged by and 
respected for his capacity for inflicting trenchant wounds,— 
when men were called Milier, or Taylor, or Hogg, or Pigg 
because they were venowned for milling (ée., fighting), or 
cutting with the sword, or hacking, or piking. After a while, 
the men who could fight best got further distinctions, the 
capacity for knocking down other men, in early stages of the 
history of a community, being as it were the yardstick by 
Later the necessities of the 


is, 


which each man was measured. 


community enlarged, and men were able to gain distinction, 
and were ennobled, for other services and capabilities than 
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those a fighting, the names which were given them being the 
outward and perpetual signs of their achievements. To-day, 
however, great deal of that has changed. W hen titles were 
jist being given there were not very many of them altogether, 
and the distinction they carried was proportionately greater. 
Mo-day they are very large in number indeed, and the meaning 
of many of them has been quite obscured, Still, the habit of 
respecting the possessor of a “name” has become so ingrained 
in succeeding generations that an instinctive homage is paid 
py the average man to the holder of iu title. It is an un- 
yeasoning homage perhaps, but it is instinctive, and the 
proverb that ‘an Englishman dearly loves a Lord” would be 
just as true if instead of the word “Lord,” meaning Lord of 
men, whether titled or not, there were substituted the word 
“title,” which need not necessarily connote superiority in any 
attainment whatsoever. It would be true of Englishmen, but 
also of all nations in which has been established the principle 
of conferring hereditary distinctions. 

Does this amount to an admission that the majority of 
Englishmen are snobbish ? Tf so, there must be some virtue 
insnobbishness. But the fact is that the word “snobbish” 
has been abominably misused, There are undoubtedly plenty 
of snobs among Englishmen, just as there are among 
Americans, but the real word to describe the attitude of the 
majority of Englishmen towards the possessor of a title would 
be the word “respect.” Ifthe nation as a whole were snobbish 
or servile, which would also mean that it was stupid, in regard 
to the mere possession of a title, the nation’s schoolboys would 
be snobbish in that respect, which they are not. No school- 
boy cares twopence whether his neighbour is a Duke or the 
son of a cheesemonger; he looks at him as a schoolfellow, 
whom he can kick if he desires to, whose bowling he can hit, 
or whom he can beat in running, or rowing, or for that 
matter, indeed, in writing Latin verses. The boys for whom 
he feels respect are those who are in the Eleven, or the Sixth 
Form, no matter what their names are. But when he grows 
older, und these accomplishments become minor matters in 
consideration of the larger issues of life, then, since he is 
certain to respect some one, he finds himself respecting men 
who can beat him in larger issues. The possessors of titles 
either have beaten him themselves, or their forefathers have 
beaten his forefathers, and for that reason he respects a title in 
the abstract, and until for any reason the owner forfeits that 
respect. The stone has got a certain ancient polish on it 
which attracts him. A wall three hundred years old always 
interests one more than a wall built yesterday. One does not 
worship the wall or hesitate to puil it down if it is too much 
in the way, but it would be foolish to deny its power to 
take hold of our attention. 





CHILDREN AT THE FARM. 

3 toe little children may play here; boys and lads are 
forbidden.” This inscription is set up by a piece of 
wayside turf just outside the old Surrey town of Godalming. 
It shows a respect for the joys of little children most credit- 
able to those who passed such a thoughtful rule; for their 
playgrounds and play admit no trespass. That is partly 
why the farm and the farmyard hold such an exalted 
place in their esteem, for every one else there is always 
busy, and they can have all the animals and the place 
entirely to themselves. The animals alone, especially the 
young ones, from bantam chickens to the latest calves, would 
make the thing an unqualified success. But when you have 
all the joy of “bossing” most of these animals, nursing, 
feeding, patting, and putting them to bed, together with 
permission to lend a hand in the serious work of finding eges 
and even making up the butter, the farm is first among all 

places of amusement and the rest simply nowhere. 
Children who are lucky enough to have a home-farm “ of 
their own,” which means one in which they are allowed to 
do what they like whenever they go into the country for 


a holiday, look forward to their first day at the farm with | 
more ardour even than the sportsman does to his first | 


morning on the manor or by the stream. They know all 
the permanent animals personally, such as the farm cats, 
the bull (if there is one) and the turkey-cock, both ot 
which they hold in dreadful awe, the farm dog, the horses, 
and their special pets among the cows. But then there is 





the huge excitement, first of seeing all the “ new ones ”—that 
is, the offspring which have arrived while they were away 
—and next of making discoveries of the most important 
kind of which (of course) no one ever Inew. The absolutely 
first and most delightful search is for new litters of kittens, 
of which they are darkly told that people “think there are 
some about.” The question is, where? All the places where 
kittens were ever known to be are rapidly thought over, 
discussed, and argued about,—the hayloft, the sack-room, the 
horses’ manger, the granary, the big barn, the little barn, the 
cow-house, the woodstack. Then these are all thoroughly 
“drawn,” till the mewing of kiitens discloses where the 
family is lying. Of course, they are all caught up, cuddled, 
squeezed, carried in pinafores into the farm kitchen, dropped, 
stroked, and generally made uncomfortable, and then allotted 
to the finders according to age and precedence in the family 
circle. As the cats naturally feel agitated when the 
kittens are overhauled about three times a day, they 
hide them again in fresh places at night. This leads 
first to breathless apprehension that they have been made 
away with, and then to further and exciting hunts, till the 
interesting family is rediscovered, 





Puppies do not rank quite so high as kittens, neither are 
they common objects of the farmyard. But the poultry 
are an increasing joy. First, the eggs have to be found. 
This is real sport, for farmyard hens choose all kinds of 
odd places, or may do so, which is quite enough for the 
more adventurous to risk climbing on to the tops of straw- 
ricks, and gives an excuse for indulging in this forbidden 
luxury. The discovery of each nest is a further joy, and 
the place carefully noted for future visits, the individual 
| hen using each identified and described, and all the eggs with 
| the nest-egys brought to the farm. Children never break 
| the eggs they find,—at least they never seem to. The farm- 
| woman always points out the nest-eggs, and tells them totake 
them back, which they do, generally remembering which nest 
each of these belongs to, one “ belonging” to “the nice little 
yellow hen under the pine-tree,” and another to the “ horrid 
old black hen in the stable.” They lord it over chickens, 
always being mighty fussy and particular that each brood 
shall keep to its own hen, and (if they are allowed to) catch- 
ing those which stray to mammas not their own, to the 
infinite indignation of both hens, and amid protesting 
screams from the chicks. But they always enforce this 
nursery discipline with grave severity. The most cx- 
citing part of “finding the eggs” comes after all the 
hens’ nests have been identified. Then is the time for the 
serious work of finding the guinea-fowls’ and wild-ducks’ nests. 
The former are the great prizes of the farmyard, pearls and 
diamonds compared with such pebbles as hens’ eggs. More- 
over, when not laid in hedges, they are generally in the middle 
of nettle-beds, dangerous and painful jungles, the story of en- 
counters with which is told with eyes round with horror, and 
tragic narrative. They rise at dawn to see which way the 
guinea-fowls go, which those wily birds never by any chance 
allow them to do. But sometimes they do find a nest 
generally with about a dozen eggs in it, all brown speckled 
and as hard as stones, and these are a trophy for which 
they expect and receive infinite credit. Also they have 
them for tea, which is a great honour in itself, and of which 
| they make a social function by asking their friends to join 
| them. Otherwise one of the privileges of these days in the 
country is to have tea “all by themselves.” So far as can be 
seen through the windows, children never speak at these social 
meals, except to ask the one who presides at the milk-jug or 
teapot for more. If they want anything else they slip 
off their chairs, run round to that part of the table whence 
| the cake or whatever it is is most easily reached, take a piece, 
put it on their plates, climb into their chairs again, and eat 
it. At the close the smallest ones are quietly made to finish 
;} upina hurry. They then all say grace without comment, 
| and run back to the farm, where they talk incessantly. But 
they do not waste time over meals in conversation. 











The “after-tea” interests at the farm are as engrossing 
1 as those of the day. All the cows are soon due home to 
he milked, and preparations are made for their reception. 
In sinart home-farms there is often bright red sand to 
| sprinkle on the floor, a work which appeals to them very 


| . *e e 
stronzly. In fact, they would if they could sprinkle sv 
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much sand that the cows would be ankle deep in it. 
Very small children think that this is an important daily 
function, like “doing” the drawing-room, or sweeping the 
stairs, and one for doing which they will receive praise from 
the farm authorities. “ What men say if we make cowhouse 
handsome?” was the inquiry of one good little girl who had 
been assisting atthe sand-sprinkling, Very few children ever 
learn how to milk, though a few do. It is too hard work, 
and though they patronise the cows at a distance, and even 
pet them, and put bits of cotton-cake into the manger for 
those they like best to eat while being milked, they hardly 
dare to venture so far as to sit down on a stool beside them, 
and put their heads quite against their flanks. But they are 
always very keen on seeing how much the pails weigh which 
their special fancy cows have been milked into. 


In places where there are pedigree herds which are occa- 
sionally sold by auction, children have a new game, that of 
holding cattle sales, and bidding fancy prices for the “lots ” 
put up. But on the occasion of real sales they are generally 
in a fright that some special favourite will be parted 
with, and have been known to go off and weep when the 
animal was being bid for, and to be most demonstrative on 
learning that it had not “reached the reserve.” They also 
test their wooden animals for tuberculosis, and weigh their 
milk. They are always distressed that so few animals in the 
farm lend themselves to decoration. You cannot decorate a 
chicken, or a duck, or a little pig (which they always long to 
nurse), or a kitten, or a horse, which is too tall, or a goose: 
which they are afraid of. But the calves are very desirable 
from their point of view. They will stand quite still, 
and can be combed, groomed, and brushed with all the 


toilet implements kept to make the animals smart for |, 
‘fulfilled his difficult duties supremely well, to the ad- 


shows, until those responsible almost fear that the calf 
will be brushed to death, and suggest that it might wear a 
daisy chain instead, which when made and put on either the 
decorated calf or another always eats. 


The final act of the happy farmyard day consists in 
“putting the ducks to bed.” Now if this is done late, when 
the ducks want to go to bed, it is not very exciting, neither 
does it show the ducks that the children know better than 
they do what is good for them, which is part of the intel- 
lectual pride which children feel in acting as the Providence 
of the farmyard. But if put to bed before they want to go, 
the ducks generally make for the pond, and in heading 
them off and then working them round to the duck- 
house door much skill and authority can be shown. It 
then only remains for each to make up a pat of butter 
for their particular friends among the “ grown-ups” to have 
for breakfast next morning, and to say good-night, for all the 
farm creatures are already thinking of going to sleep. It may 
be asked, “How do the animals like it?” On the whole, 
they seem to be generally aware of the situation, and to 
distinguish between children and grown-up strangers. We 
have known a very wild and commonly quick-tempered pony 
allow a child to run under its belly in an orchard, though if 
a man had done the same thing he would have had his skull 
kicked in. The creatures do not fear little children as they 
do adults, or apparently even suspect that they mean to hurt 
them, a conclusion which years of domestication have 
probably made hereditary. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LATE LORD KIMBERLEY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—It was inevitable that in death as in life Lord Kimberley 
should be only half-known to his contemporaries. Noman did 
more good, solid, hard work for his country, and none, I 
think, enjoyed the doing of it more thoroughly. He never 
for a moment fell into the detestable habit of making work, 
the bane of many men who like business, as others like 
writing verses; but to have important business to do, and to 
do it thoroughly, was his delight. I remember his sending 
down a note to me whenI was under him at the Colonial Office 
in the words: “Do let me have some papers, I am famishing.” 
When men who knew him only socially were brought into 
close business relations with Lim I doubt not that they all 





Ee 
had the same experience as I had. The Lord Kimberle 
they had known as about the most copious talker sd 
London society had suddenly turned into a man of 
quick, clear decision settling every question with a few brief 
conclusive words. Noone could deal more rapidly with the 
great volume of business which rolls constantly through the 
room of a Secretary of State, while in the character of g 
correspondent about business matters he was even perhaps 
too brief, showing in that respect to some disadvantage whey 
compared with certain other statesmen who were not fit to | be 
named on the same day with him. It was in one way a great 
misfortune to him that he was never in the House of 
Commons, for the consequence was that his never became 
a familiar name. Scores of politicians were more talked 
about who had not anything like his ability. His im. 
mediate superiors and colleagues, however, knew it full well, 
and whenever a Liberal Government was formed you might 
be quite certain to see his name in a prominent place. Unlike 
the Duke of Argyll, with whom I stood in similar relations, I 
do not think that the House of Commons would have made 
him materially different from what he was. Eton, Oxford, 
and much mixing with men of many kinds gave him that 
sort of education which never aided the splendid talenis of 
the Duke. The House of Commons would have advertised 
Lord Kimberley, nothing more; but this is the age of adver- 
tisement, and ten of his countrymen would have known 
what a great figure had disappeared for one who knows it 
now if he had sat for a fair number of years in the lower 
branch of the Legislature. 


Though no orator, he was an admirable, and for 
certain purposes a consummate, speaker. As _ leader 
of a very small party in the House of Lords, he 


miration alike of friend and foe; but although a strong 
Liberal, having a deep-seated sympathy with the masses 
of the people, he had no popular power, none of that 
often dangerous, frequently foolish, “enthusiasm of 
humanity’ which is now, in the words of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, “ generally necessary to the salvation” of any one 
who is to lead the English people. That it is so may bea 
misfortune, but facts are facts. Under a very quiet, alinost 
cold, exterior he was a man of strong emotions, but he 
governed himself with an iron hand. No one was less demon- 
strative, but the metal rang true. You could trust him. In 
no account that I have met with has any justice been done to 
his very considerable knowledge of literature. I could not 
name any other English statesman of the first rank who 
re-read Thucydides in the original right through only a few 
years before his death, and I do not know any other now 
living who ever read Spanish novels. He was not a literary 
man in the sense in which that term could be with propriety 
applied to Mr. Gladstone or to the Duke of Argyll, who both 
wrote many books, or even to the last Lord Derby, who did 
not write books, but who was devoted to them, and who was 
the most constant attendant at the Society known as The 
Club, which has always closely united literature and political 
experience. Of Grillion’s, which is essentially Parliamentary, he 
was a member, but not of the older Society just mentioned. 


At Eton he became a good scholar in the technical sense. 
Thence he passed to Christ Church, where he read pretty 
hard, had Mansel for his tutor, and took a First in 1847. I 
did not know that he had been a pupil at Oxford of the 
famous Dean of St. Paul’s until I learned it from himself in 
an amusing way. Ata large dinner over which I presided I, 
rather in a spirit of mischief, put next to him the famous 
physician, Sir Andrew Clark, one of whose habits was, when- 
ever he possibly could, to plunge himself and his next 
neighbour in the gulf of metaphysics. They got on delight- 
fully, although Lord Kimberley always appeared to me the 
least metaphysical of human beings. When I spoke to him 
afterwards about the conversation he had had, he replied: 
“Although I have come to think that metaphysics lead 
nowhere, I was very fond of them at Oxford. I was a 
pupil of Mansel’s, and I do not know that I ever enjoyed 
any greater pleasure than my first reading of Kant’s ‘Critique 
of Pure Reason.’” Another of his accomplishments which 
few would have suspected was a very considerable knowledge 
of natural history. I once heard a long conversation between 
him and another great landed proprietor which left me 
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altogether uncertain as to which knew more about the 
subject or had the more intelligent opinions regarding 
+ I yemember one of his remarks, with which I most 
deeply sympathised : “ Almost the greatest crime which 
any one can commit on my estute is to kill an owl. 

The only serious mistake in his public life, from my point of 
view, was his joining Gladstone in the fatal surrender to the 
Parnellites. If he and Lord Granville had stood firm I do 
not think that error would have been committed. Gladstone 
would, I think, have given way, as he once did when Lord 
Kimberley refused to follow him in another piece of unwisdom 
at the opposite end of the world. ‘What can I do?’ the Prime 
Minister would have said. ‘A pistol has been put to my 
head.’ I understand Lord Kimberley's action, however, better 
than I do that of some others. He had been Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He had faced and beaten the Fenian conspirators 
when he held that office. When, however, some very important 
persons in the Tory party bitterly attacked Lord Spencer, 
who was doing his duty quite admirably, Lord Kimberley 
had an access of despair. Iveland can only be governed, he 
thought, if in matters connected with the peace of the 
country the two parties stand together as they have always 
done in India. Let them fight to their heart's content 
upon all Trish matters which are not questions of life and 
death, but let them draw the line at these. Lord Kimberley 
wasa strong partisan. It is hardly possible for any one to 
take a very leading place in English Parliamentary life 
through a long series of years who is not a strong partisan, 
but Iam perfectly certain that no desire for power had 
any influence on the course he took in 1885-86. I wish I 
could say the same for ali his colleagues. During the many 
months of his illness he never abated by one jot his interest 
in public affairs. Within a few hours of his death he said to 
amember of his family: “I have not seen the new Eduea- 
tion Bill.” “I will read you a summary of it,’ said 
the person addressed. ‘“ No, no,” answered Lord Kimberley. 
“T will have nothing to do with summaries, read me the Bill 
itself.” This was done clause by clause, and the dying man 
commented on them as clearly and acutely as ever he could 
have done in Downing Street. This happened when the vital 
forces, save those of the brain, had almost ceased to act, and 
when he had become so emaciated that no one of those who 
knew him best could have recognised him if he had come 
upon him unawares. There are different sorts of heroism, 
but if this was not heroism of a very high order I do not 
know how to describe it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. E. Grant Derr. 





A ROYAL COMMISSION ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
‘ (To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr—In your article on the above subject which ap- 


peared in the Spectator of the 12th inst. you advocate the | 


uppointment of a Royal Commission to consider the physical 
and military training of our lads. The Government has 
already appointed such a Commission for Scotland, and T am 
moving in the House of Lords that England should receive 
like treatment. The Lads’ Drill Asscciation has since its 
formation in 1899 strongly advocated « system of training 
such as you suggest in the article referred to above. We 
have striven to impress on the Government and on the public 
generally the vital necessity of (1) systematic physical 
training in our schools, and (2) military training for our 
lads up to seventeen years of age. The publication by the Board 
of Education, at our request, of an official course of physical 
training for use in elementary schools will unquestionably do 
good. The training will be carried out in a systematic 
manner and on scientific lines, and an improvement in 
the physique of the coming generation will be the result. 
Last year I introduced the Military Instruction Bill into the 
House of Lords. This Bill dealt with the military training 
of boys of all classes, but it was thrown out in Committee, the 
Government opposing it on the ground of expense. The 
Government has, however, sanctioned the issue of free ammu- 
nition for Cadets, a concession valuable not only on account 
of the financial relief it affords Cadet battalions and corps, but 
as a sign that the authorities appear at last to recognise that 
the military training of our boys is a matter of national 
importance deserving the attention of the Government. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has testified to his interest in 








| 








the work carried on by the Lads’ Drill Association by 
graciously consenting to become our patron.—I am, Sir, &c, 
FRANKFORT, 
Vice-Chairman, Lads’ Drill Association. 


[The movement for the physical training for our youths 
owes, as all the world knows, a deep debt of gratitude to Lord 
Frankfort. His letter affords the most valuable support to 
our demand for a Royal Commission to inquire into the whoie 
subject, and a Royal Commission to be presided over by the 
Prince of Wales.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ Spgectator.”’] 

Srr,—In the years 1885 and 1886 the members of a Society in 
Manchester, the Committee for Obtaining Open Spaces for 
Recreation, alarmed at the condition of a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of all our large towns, with the approval and 
support of the Edinburgh Social Union, the Kyrle Society, 
the Leicester Kyrle Society, the Manchester and Salford 
Sanitary Association, the Metropolitan Public Garden, 
Boulevard, and Playground Association, the National Health 
Society, the North-Western Association of Medical Officers of 
Health, the Nottingham Social Guild, and the Residents in 
Toynbee Hall, sent to a considerable number of well-known 
persons copies of the following statement, with a request 
that each of the recipients would sign and return the state- 
ment :— 


“We, the undersigned, are of opinion that, inasmuch as the 
health and vigour of our urban population is a matter of vital 
importance to this nation, it is needful that the Government 
should issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the existing 
provision for physical training and exercise in our large towns. 
We believe that this provision is inadequate in some of our 
largest cities, and that the Commission might suggest some 
further extension of legal powers to Town Councils and School 
Boards, to enable them to provide gymnasia and recreation 
grounds, under proper supervision, for the training of the young 
in wholesome games and exercises. We believe, too, that not only 
do health and vigour decline, but that good order and morality 
are with increasing difficulty maintained in consequence of the 
young of our large towns being to a great extent deprived of the 
physical exercise which their nature requires. We therefore 
earnestly trust that H.M. Government may see fit to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon this 
question.” 


I send you a list of the signatures which the Committee, of 
which 1 was the honorary secretary, received. I have left the 
titles as they were in 1886 :— 


The Princess Louise, the Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Bedford, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Cardinal Manning, 
the Duke of Westminster, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon Liddon, 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, Lord Wolseley, Sir F. Roberts, General 
Buller, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Meath, Lord Brabazon, Lord 
Aberdare, Lord Bramwell, the Head-Masters of Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Wellington, and Clifton Colleges and of the City of 
}.ondon School, Professor Jowett, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Judge 
Hughes, Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. S. 
Morley, Mr. Stafford Howard, Mr. J. Cropper, Mr. S. Smith, 
Professor Huxley, Professor Tyndall, Sir James Paget, Dr. Jenner, 
Sir W. Gull, Sir Henry Thompson, Sir J. Lister, Sir Spencer 
Wells, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Ernest Hart, Professor Ray 
Lankester, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. Charles Roberts, Mr. W. 
Abrabam, Mr. Joseph Arch, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. W. Crawford, 
Mr. W. KR. Cremer, Mr. G. Howell, Mr. J. Leycester, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Sir William Roberts, Professor Greenwood, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Mr. E. N. Buxton, Mr. W. H. Houldsworth, Professor 


| Morgan, Mr. John Tatham, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. John 


Ruskin, Mr. T. Burt, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. 
You will see that the list includes the names of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and that there seems, there- 
fore, good reason to hope that if the Government be now 
asked that a Royal Commission on Physical Training may be 
appointed for England and Wales as well for Scotland, it 
will comply with the request. The “ memorandum of reasons 
for desiring the appointment of a Commission” prepared in 
1885-86, of which I send you a copy with the other papers, will 
show you that the Manchester Committee foresaw the diffi- 
culty in obtaining a supply of robust soldiers which has been 
felt in the last three years. The attempt to obtain the 
appointment of a Royal Commission had to be abandoned in 
1886, because Mr. Gladstone’s Irish measures distracted the 
nation’s attention from all other proposals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. C. HogsFa.. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Your suggestion in the Spectator of April 12th that a 
Royal Commission be appointed to consider the whole 
question of national military and physical training will be 
welcomed by all who realise that this subject has now become 
of immediate importance. The matter is being dealt with by 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, but it is clear that in 
this country public opinion still requires some amount of 
education before the necessary pressure is put upon the 
Government. It is not easy to find in the published speeches 
of responsible statesmen any signs that the subject of national 
training has received from them the amount of consideration 
which it deserves. Such institutions as the newly formed 
National Service League are valuable in keeping the question 
before the public, and they deserve hearty support even 
from those who do not agree with all their proposals. Ina 
letter published in the 7imes of April 11th I ventured to 
point out that an excellent beginning might be made by the 
University and public-school authorities if they would insist 
upon every undergraduate and pupil under their jurisdiction 
obtaining an efficiency certificate from their respective Volun- 
teer corps. The example thus set by the richer classes would 
smooth the way for the introduction of an _ obligatory 
course of training for their less highly placed fellow-subjects. 
As regards the latter, I would suggest the utilisation of 
existing Volunteer corps, so far as possible, as a means of 
training boys after leaving school. The machinery is to hand, 
and would only require an enlarged permanent staff and in- 
creased accommodation. At the age of eighteen many 
willing and efficient recruits would no doubt be forth- 
coming for the parent corps, which would greatly benefit by 
being able to select for its ranks the best qualified candidates. 
Local inspectors would supervise and compel regular attend- 
ance as in Board-schools, but the commanding officer of the 








corps should be made responsible for carrying out the scheme | 


of training, which must be clearly laid down by the Education 


Department working in conjunction with the War Office. | rau 
| assumed that this is the same pool, but in the days of David 


Any attempt at giving a rigid military education would arouse 
active opposition. I do not suggest any legal liability to 
serve after the completion of the course of training, believing 


that a call to arms would always be largely responded to, but | 


it would not then be of wholly inexperienced recruits.—I am, 


Sir, &c., 
HH.’ 8. H. 





THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 
{To THE EDITOR Or THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—Is not the assumption in your article in the Spectator 
of April 12th that the Rhodes scholars will return from 
Oxford strengthened in their allegiance to the Empire rather 
discounted by the fact that some of the most able and the 
most determined of our opponents in South Africa (such as 
Mr. Reitz, Mr. Smuts, and several in Cape Colony) are just 
those who have been educated at English Universities? Is it 
not much more likely that they will imbibe that English love 
of independence and freedom which will make them bitterly 
resentany attempt by English statesmen or English Governors 
to override the desires of the Colonial Parliaments even as 
regards the policy to be adopted towards neighbouring States, 
to say nothing of the entire suspension of Parliamentary 
government and civil liberty throughout the Colony under 
whatever plea of disaffection or rebellion >—I am, Sir, &c., 

W.S. RowntrEEr. 
Endcliffe, Granville Road, Scarborough. 


[The best answer to Mr. Rowntree’s back-hander is to 
be found in the fact that not one of the Parliaments or 
Ministries of the self-governing Colonies has made any sort of 
objection to the suspension of Parliamentary government in 
Cape Colony. We are not in the least afraid of Colonists 
imbibing the English love of freedom and independence; 
though we expect they have already learned that lesson as 
fully as it can be learned in their own homes. Mr. Reitz 
and Mr. Smuts are in any case very unfortunate examples for 
Mr. Rowntree to employ. They did not learn enough about 
liberty here to enable them to grant the vote to the Outlander 
or to let the native have even a nominal equality before the 
law.—EbD. Spectator. ] 





——g 


HEBRON, 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ Sprctator.”’] 
mr: . _ “ Hebron upheaves 
veling with night on his shoulder,” 


The dawn strt 





Srr,—My ignorance, of which I am honestly conscious—for 
T have never been in the Holy Land, and I am no student of 
Palestinian geography—is not, I fear, as much enlightened 
and convinced by Mr. Stopford Brooke's letter in the 
Spectator of April 12th as you assume that it ought to be. I 
cannot at once reconcile myself to the interpretation of 
Hebron’s shoulder meaning the walls of the city, 
“ Hebron was not then, in Saul’s time, a ‘town in the valley,’ 
It and its citadel crowned the crested ridge of the hill, like 
the other fenced cities of Judah; and David would see its 
walls above the broken ground rise like a shoulder through 
the mist of dawn.” I accept Mr. S. Brooke's account of 
what he has himself seen; but I wonder how he knows that 
in Saul’s time Hebron * crowned a crested ridge,” whilst now, 
as he implies, it is in a valley. The article on “ Hebron” in 
Dr. Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” is by Sir Charles 
Warren, who ought to be a pretty good authority; and he 
assumes throughout that the present Hebron is at least very 
nearly on the site of the ancient city, and rivals Damascus in 
antiquity. It is true that he quotes Benjamin of Tudela, 


me 


as 


who visited Hebron in 1165, as stating “that the 
ancient city was standing on a hill in ruins, while 
the modern city stood in the valley in the field of 


Macpelah’’; and he observes that “the early Christian 
writers mention a site on the north-west of the modern city 
as the original Hebron.” But I do not understand him to 
hold that the sites were so different and so distant that one 
was in a valley and the other on a crested ridge. They may 
have been very near each other; and “cn a hill” may mean 
on a little slope. There is a peol now near the modern city, 
contained within a “construction of high antiquity, over 
130 feet square and 28 feet deep, the traditional spot where 
the murderers of Ishbosheth were hanged.” It is not to be 


Hebron was famous for a pool. “David commanded his 
young men, and they slew them, and cut off their hands 
and their feet, and hanged them up over the pool in 
Hebron” (2 Samuel iv. 12). And as the reservoir is in the 
valley now, a similar reservoir was perhaps more likely to be 
in a valley in the days of Saul than on a crested ridge. Mr. 
S. Brooke says that Browning “knew” that Hebron was “a 
town on the top of a lofty hill which gave its name to the hill.” 
* Hilland town were called Hebron.” It would be satisfactory 
if Mr. Brooke would give some instances, apart from Browning 
and himself, of the name Hebron being given toa hillor mountain. 
We here should be rather surprised if a poet spoken of Ingle- 
ton as having in the old time upheaved the dawn on “his” 
shoulder; and if it were explained (1) that Ingleton might 
have given its name to a district, and that the Ingleton dis- 
trict might have had Ingleborough or Whernside for his 
shoulder; or (2) that Ingleton formerly stood on the top of 
Ingleborough, and that the mountain was then called Ingle- 
ton,—I doubt whether we should be entirely satisfied —I am, 
Sir, &e., J. Liewetyn Davies. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Surely it is not necessary to charge Browning with the 
error of writing Hebron for Hermon. In Stanley's “ Sinai 
and Palestine” the elevation of Hebron (2,800 ft.) is given as 
the greatest in Palestine. He writes: “ Commanding a fertile 
valley, rose Hebron on its crested hill” (p. 165). Apparently 
“the dawn struggling with night” would whiten first of all 
points in Northern or Southern Palestine, south of the 
Lebanon region, the upland culminating in the hills where 
Hebron has stood since before the beginning of history.—I 
am, Sir, &e., G. R. Wynne, D.D. 
Killarney. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The evening lesson for April 13th, Judges xvi. 3, 
mentions “a hill that is before Hebron.” Samson carried 
“the doors of the gates of the city [Gaza] to the top 
of the mountain that is before Hebron” (Revised Version).— 
I am, Sir, Xce., H. CuErc. 
Burton. 
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—_—— 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
—I am not qualified to enter into discussion as to Hebron 


Sir, : ; 
. > referred to 


or Hermon; but I submit that the “shoulder 
js not, as generally assumed by your correspondents, the 
shoulder of Hebron (or Hermon), but the shoulder of the 
dawn. Let me repeat the three lines :— 
«For I wake in the grey dewy covert, while Hebron upheaves 
The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and Kidron 
retrieves é ; 
Slow the damage ot yesterday’s sunshine.” 


—lam, Sir, Xe., W. J. B. O. 


{To THE EDITOR THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

gin,—I notice in the Spectator of April 12th that the Rev- 
Stopford A. Brooke expresses « doubt whether David could 
have seen Hermon even from the height of Hebron, and does 
not think Hermon is visible till one gets nearly as far north as 
Shechem. I should like to state that on the evening of Tues- 
day, January 28th, of this year I was driving from the Jordan 
to Jericho, when about 5.30 I distinctly saw Mount Hermon 
covered with snow. ‘The view only lasted about ten minutes, 
but Hermon was distinetly visible for that brief period.—I 
J. D. 


OF 


am, Sir, Xe., 





BROWNING ANECDOTE 


{To tue EpiTtor or THE ‘‘SpEcTaTor.”’ | 


A 


Sir,—In the current number of the Cornhill Magazine in an 
than the slavery that is nominally superseded; and by other 


interesting paper entitled “ On a Few Conversationalists”’ the 
writer tells an amusing story of Browning and how he 
received certain flowers from a lady, who, on being pressed 
to give their English names, shyly confessed they were called 
“bloody noses. 
° soinia = the Pas, 4 y told hice «t+ 
in a country house when Browning told this st 
inimitable way, and he ended with the following lines, which 
I then and there committed to memory, and which will, I 
think, interest your readers :— 
* T’ll deck my love with posies, 

J’ll cover her with roses, 

Should she protest 

T’ll do my best 

To give her bloody noses.” 


ry in his 


I am, Sir, Xe., ARTHUR LUCAS. 


The Athenxum. 





HEROINES OF FICTION, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir—Nothing could more clearly betray the difference 
between a man’s woman and a woman’s woman than Mr. 


Lionel Tollemache’s admiration of Agnes Wickfield (Spectator, 
April 12th). To myself and every other woman I know she 
is a bundle of the qualities Dickens labelled womanly. Esther 
Summerson is another. On the other hand, I am quite ready 
to allow that many women’s heroes are bundles of qualities 
the authors label manly (e.g., Myr. Rochester on one hand, and 
Sir Guy Morville and Donovan on the other). But are there 
no heroes and heroines with regard to whom both agree? A 
consensus ought to be the author’s highest and final praise. 
What do men feel about Clive and Ethel? Do they like 
Laura Bell and George Warrington? (I regard Mrs. Arthur 
Pendennis with coolness.) Do they love Esmond, as I do, 
and hate Lady Castlewood? (By the way, has any one ever 
discovered, as I the of Mrs. 
behaviour, which Thackeray did not know ? 
Shakespeare’s greatness stands this test: his 
women to their own sex as well as to his. One word more,— 
do we always allow for the effect of our own age in judging of 
writers of the past and the present? Are not Thackeray and 
Dickens too much mixed up with the joys of our own youth 
for us to be quite dispassionate when we compare them with 
present-day writers ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ELDERLY WomMAN 


Mackenzie's 
She drank.) 


women are 


have, secret 





THE REPORTED ATROCITIES IN THE CONGO 


{To tur Eprror or THE “ Sprcratonr.” 


Sm,—I have been abroad, and out of the reach of the 
Spectator, or I should have thanked you sooner for the 
valuable support given in your issue of April 2nd to this 
Society's appeal to our Government with reference to akuses 
I now ask leave to make two obser- 
The first is that under the conditions 


in the Congo basin. 


vations, of the Congo 


I happened many years ago to be staying } 
| four centuries azo afford no parallel. 


| undertook 














State’s establishment and investment with authority by the 
signatories to the Berlin General Act of 1885 it is equitably 
precluded from the exercise of functions of ownership which, 
rightly or wrongly, are recognised as pertinent to the civilised 
possessors, by right of conquest or otherwise, of other un- 
civilised areas. The Torrens Act, as adopted by Great Britain 
in Australia, and extensively imitated elsewhere, is claimed 
by the Congo Government as a precedent and warrant for the 
Domaine Privé that now absorbs nearly the whole of the 
enormous territory assigned to it. Its enforcement of the 
claim is in violation of the Berlin Conference’s provisions for 
securing international equality of trading rights and oppor- 
tunities throughout the Congo basin, as well as protection 
and “moral and material advancement” of its indigenous 
populations. This latter point is the one with which our 
Society is especially concerned. My second observation is 
that by scandalously abusing the privileges of the Torrens 
Act, to which it wrongfully appeals for sanction, the Congo 
Government imposing far greater and more ruinous 
tyranny on the natives than the slavery from which it 
to rescue them. By handing over huge slices 
of its Domaine Privé to privileged companies, in most of 
which it holds half the shares, or is otherwise entitled 
to half the profits; by lending to them its force publique, 
lJargely composed of cannibals, for any sort of oppres- 
sion serviceable in extorting rubber and other produce 
from the inhabitants, whose forced labour is infinitely worse 


is 


processes, the Congo State, according to abundant testimony 
which has never been refuted, appears to be committing and 
encouraging crimes against humanity to which the atrocities 
of Spanish and Portuguese adventurers in America three or 
The enormity and 
extent of the crimes may be exaggerated, and all we ask is 
that the allegations shall be honestly inquired into and that 
whatever truth is in them shall be honestly exposed and 
proper action taken thereon. But our demand is strengthened, 
anda primé facie case for it is fully made out, by the pernicious 


| legislation, lending itself to all sorts of abuse, which is briefly 
| referred to in our Society's present appeal, and authoritatively 


described in M. Cattier’s learned and semi-cfficial treatise on 

* Droit et Administration dans Etat Indépendant du Congo.” 

—TI am, Sir, Xe., H. R. Fox Bourne. 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, 

Brouduay Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


[We cannot take any responsibility for the allegations 
made by Mr. Fox Bourne in the above letter, for the facts on 
which they are based are necessarily outside our own know- 
ledge, but we are sure that he writes with sincerity of purpose 
and in good faith.—Eb. Spectator.] 





FARMERS AND PARSONS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I make a few remarks on the very fair and 
moderate article, “ Farmers and Parsons,” in which you, in the 
Spectator of Apvil 5th, did me the honour of discussing my 
rejoinder to criticisms upon “ Where are the Village Gentry ?”’ 
in the last Nineteenth Century? You ask if the clergyman is 
to do the work of the county official appointed, for instance, 
to look after sanitary matters. But the sanitary inspector 
only interferes when his attention is called to a particular 
nuisance. Who is to set the official machinery in motion ? 
Suppose a labouring family in course of being poisoned by a 
cesspool. The labourer will not. He knows better Will the 
brother-farmers of the offending cottage-owner? Villagers 
would laugh at the very suggestion. The clergyman remains, 
and the nuisances remain too. May I give a month-old 
instance ? In the local county paper of March 22nd 
is a paragraph headed ‘“ How Disease Generated.” 
The sanitary inspector reports to the District Council 
“a shocking condition of things existing in connection with 
the sanitary arrangements of two cottages” in the village 
from which I write. A case of diphtheria had occurred. 
Three other cottages close by were also “defective” in the 
Well, the condition of things was shocking, had 
Circumstances that came 


is 


same way. 
been shocking for years and years. 


to my knowledge made me think that inaction would be 
I called in the inspector myself, he reported to the 
Had I not done so, 


criminal. 
Conneil, and proper orders were issued. 
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things might have gone on as they were for the next twenty 
Years. No one would dare to offend a farmer. Again, three 
months ago I had to invoke the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children (successfully, of course). If I had not 
done so I should have been a brute. The facts were known, I 
dare say, to half the village, yet not a word of remonstrance 
was uttered. If it were looked upon as part of the regular 
Guty of a clergyman to take up such cases when they came to 
his notice, by simply calling in the proper authority, such 
cases would very soon cease. At present the farmer is above 
the law because no one dares to put the law in force against 
him. You will say that by doing so the clergyman would 
stir up ill-will. He would, and abundantly. His vicarage 
would become a Cave of Adullam. If he were a san, it would. 
It is the only chance left. This letter is already longer than 
I intended. Let me remind the courteous writer of your 
article that the Cave of Adullam was a stage on the road that 
led the “ man after God’s heart” to the City of Peace. And 
peace would finally be the result of a clergyman’s con- 
sistently and fearlessly calling in the law for the protection 
of his flock. He would have to go through years of bitter 
animosity ; “ muddler,” “ busybody,” “ mischiei-maker,” words 
like these would rain about him. His name would stink in 
the nostrils of respectability. But by and by it would become 
clear that inhuman neglect was more expensive than keeping 
just within the limits of the law. This once established, 
irritation would die away, leaving the labourer on a decidedly 
higher level than he now occupies, and the parson strong in 
the consciousness that he was regarded not merely as the 
representative of religion but of righteousness.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
D. C. Pepper, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Ogbourne St. George, Marlborough. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND LORD MILNER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—The speech of Sir William Harcourt in the House of 
Commons on Monday night contains a misstatement of fact 
to which attention ought to be called. Speaking on the 
authority of an anonymous writer in the Economist, Sir 
William charges Lord Milner with having told the leading 
citizens of Johannesburg, in a speech addressed to them 
“after dinner,’ that on a moderate estimate the population of 
the city might be expected to amount in the year 1904 to 
five millions; and, founding himself on this text, he jeers 
away in his usual strain at the folly, and worse than folly, of 
the High Commissioner and his advisers. But, Sir, Lord 
Milner never said anything of the sort. He could not have 
done so. As Sir William says, it may take twenty years 
before there are five millions of people in the whole of 
South Africa. Five millions in a single city in two years! 
It is not possible. The population would have to grow 
all the time from now till then, at the rate of seven thousand 
aday. Itis a fantastic absurdity. Had Sir William Har- 
court, like other Pro-Boers, not been so ready to swallow 
incontinently any cock-and-bull story likely to throw dis- 
credit or ridicule on the High Commissioner, he would have 
seen that there must have been a mistake somewhere, or if he 
had not the sense to see this, he would at least have had the 
prudence to read Lord Milner’s speech, which was reprinted 
verbatim in the Johannesburg Star, before he undertook to 
laugh at it. Had he done so he would have perceived that 
the five millions in question were not five millions of people at 
all, but only five millions of pounds sterling, and would at the 
same time have had the advantage of reading an admirable 
passage (for which he would have been all the better) calling 
on tne citizens of Johannesburg to set their ideals high, to 
make their city great as well as wealthy, and not to shrink 
from a generous application of their riches to that noble 
purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES M. RENDEL. 
15 Melbury Road, Kensington, W. 





A CORRECTION. 
(fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to point out a mistake made by your 
reviewer in his note on “ University Magazines,’ by H. C. 
Marillier? He says that the Oxford Magazine is perhaps the 
most important, and certainly the most long-lived. I find 


that this paper was first published in 1883, The Cambridge 


. . . ii 
Review, however, still seems to flourish, and it began itg 
career in 1879.—I am, Sir, &e., " 

F. J. Foakes Jackson, 
President Cambridge Review Committee 
University * Pitt” Club, Canbridge. 








POETRY. 


IN HUGHENDEN CHURCHYARD. 
Or that lone, sphinx-like life here read the end: 
In Eastern sunshine, ’neath the grassy sod, 
Lies the strange chieftain, where his beeches bend, 
Wrapped in the peace of God. 





Puzzled and grudging, him we glibly named 
Adventurer, masquerader, alien-Jew, 
Blind to the nobler goals at which he aimed, 
To England greatly true. 


From no sharp crisis did he flinch or swerve; 
In the stern times ahead ’twere well who steer 
Our ship of Empire show like steely nerve 
And tine contempt of fear. 
JosePH TRUMAN, 


BOOKS. 


—_——~>———_ 
TOMMY CORNSTALK.* 

THE slangy title of Mr. Abbott’s volume hardly prepares the 
reader for the peculiar excellence of what is by far the most 
attractive and informing book yet written on the war by 
a Colonial pen. The keynote of the volume is struck in the 
preface when he says (the italics are ours) that “in these 
pages the author has striven to show other Australians, who 
had not the good fortune to serve in Africa, what some phaseg 
of campaigning were like, as viewed from the standpoint of 
the Australian ranks, and has occasionally ventured to say, as 
an Australian, how things have impressed him.” The best 
commentary on this text is to be found in the brilliant chapter 
headed “The Outpost,’ in which Mr. Abbott describes the 
mingled emotions of a trooper unexpectedly ordered out on 
outpost duty after a hard day’s work :— 

“ What a deuce of a distance we are going out to-night! It 
seems hours and hours since we saddled up disgustedly and lett 
the lines—the luxurious lines, where there is food, and rest, and 
sleep. ‘There will be an issue of bully-beef to-night, and we 
shall miss it. Ifthe carts come up, itis rum night. We shall 
miss that also. D——n outpost! D——n everything! What 
is it all worth—this weary, worked out, unsatisfactory old war ? 
Why not have stayed at home, and lived the old life unbrokenly ? 

7e would be sitting down to dinners and teas now—in clean 
shirts and more or less fine raiment. There would have been a 
good smoke, a game of billiards, a theatre, a dance, music, news- 
papers—and then, a warm bed with clean sheets on it. Think of 
it--clean sheets! Clean sheets and a full stomach—surely that 
is heaven! Why couldo’t England have ‘bucked up’ and fought 
| her old war herself? We’re not getting anything out of it. 
We’re losing time, and money, and place. We have made our- 
selves liable to be spoken to as though we were serfs and not 
free Australians by any bumptious boy calling himself ‘Second 
Lieutenant.’ Second Lieutenant! Ye yods—by any ‘ bounder’ 
of a sergeant-major, by any cocky corporal, by any new-chum 
wearer of the lance stripe. We have dug latrines, and buried 
mules, and made graves. We are crawling with vermin. We 
are tired, and stiff, and hungry, and we are going out ‘on 








outpost. Why did we ever come? ‘This isn’t charging into 
battle. This isn’t racing through a flying foe. ‘This isn’t 


getting the Victoria Cross. Where is all the ‘pomp and 
circumstance of war’? Where are the bands and the martial 
music to play us into action? Where are the clouds of 
drifting smoke we’ve read about? Where’s that ‘thin red 
line,’ and al! those gorgeous uniforms that used to make war 
picturesque, and romantic, and spectacular? Where’s anything 
but dirt, and discomfort, and starvation, and nigger-driving ? 
Who wants to participate in a shabby war lke this?—Oh, you 
growling swine, Tommy Corastalk! If you had been rejected, 
been sent home from Randwick because of your varicose vein or 
your hollow tooth ; fallen off your horse in the riding test, or 
tailed to hit the target wher you were tried on the range—you 
know well what it would have meant. Can’t you think of how 
you would have gone back to the station or the township, down- 
cast and shametaced? Don’t you remember how lucky you 
thought you were when you marched down George Street to the 
‘trooper’? What about the hour or two when all the people 





* Tommy Cornstatk : being Some Account of the Less Notable Features of the South 
African War, jrom the Point of View of the Australian Ranks. By J. UH. M. 





Abbott, late Corporal, First Australian Horse. London: Lopgmaus and Co, 
[5s.] 
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‘ago mad over you, when the girls you didn’t know 
were nee od you, hen the effusive males who didn’t go 
pd handed you bottles of beer to quench the magnificent 
th ou had cultivated betwixt the barracks and the boat? 
qi you feel then? Don’t you really—deep down in your 


thirst 

flow di 2 Saggy 
der that you are getting your reward? Isn’t it 

——. be marching, and fighting, and starving with these 


‘ Su ing that they are the scum of England— 
Eng ae i cuthine for a one-horse volunteer crowd 
itt & to be @ squadron of such a regiment as the one you 
pooh ta regiment which was fighting before there was an 
ro tralia, a regiment which saw Waterloo and Balaclava? And 

ae thing—isn’t it something to have shown a regiment 
ite that how to scout, how to take cover, how to ride, how to 
hoot; how, in short, to play this particular game as it should 
pig d in the only way by which there is possibility of 


be played, anc : . 
necess? Isn’t that something, you discontented dog? Go—go 
pe to your comfortiess outpost. Have nosupper. Make no fire. 


Just take your two hours’ watch, and your four hours’ sleep in 
our Jousy blanket, and thank God that you are privileged to be 
here—yes, privileged—instead of reading about it in newspapers 
and books, and not knowing. 
By grouping his experiences under heads—eg., “ The 
Vel,” “The Mare ,’ “The Kopje,’ “The Outpost,” 
“The Bivouac,” “The Battle,” &.—and avoiding any- 
thing ke a consecutive narrative, Mr. Abbott has 
avoided the tedium of repetition, and attained a con- 
entration of presentment which is extremely impressive. 
Add to this that he has a truly Anstey-like gift for repro- 
ducing the voces militum, camp-fire yarns, the muttered talk 
of the outposts,—all the varied dialects of the lingua cas- 
trensis of the Imperial Army, and enough will have been said 
to indicate the picturesque and entertaining quality of these 
delightful pages. But what we like best of all in Mr. Abbott 
is his scrupulous fairness. Though a Colonial himself, im- 
patient of red-tape, pedantry, and formalism, he realises the 
value in its place of the true drill and discipline. Incidentally 
we may note that he supports extreme severity in the punish- 
ment of sentries and outposts who have fallen asleep on duty. 
His criticism of the British officer is limited to the most 
legitimate animadversion. On the other hand, his apprecia- 
tions of Lord Roberts and Sir John French and of other 
English commanders are as generous and genial as one could 
wish, It warms one’s heart to hear what he says of the 
British gunners—“to silence a British gun you must kill 
its gunners”—and of “that splendid and gallant body of 
Rand volunteers,—the Imperial Light Horse.” ‘No corps 
ja all the war,” says Mr. Abbott, “has seen quite so much, or 
done such distinguished service, as this one...... At the 
end they will have a record second to that of no regiment 
which has participated either in the Natal or the Western Cam- 
paign—and they should never be disbanded. Give the present 
members of the regiment their discharges, if they wish, but, 
for the honour of its deeds, keep the I.L.H. upon the 
shoulder-straps of a body of men in the garrison of South 
Africa.” For the rest, Mr. Abbott notes that, for some 
reason or other, the Afrikander regiments were not popular 
with the troops from oversea, neither “ Tommies,” Australians, 
vor Canadians; that bvilliantly as the Australians did, the 
“Maorilanders” did, in his opinion, just a little better; while 
for picturesqueness and personal interest the Canadians 
distanced all other comers. “Their dashing actions, cool 
ferocity, quiet ‘slimness’ and guileless ‘verneukery’ of the 
Boers themselves—and their pure hard cheek—rendered them 
famous and fascinating wherever they went.” The story of 
Corporal Clarkson, of Hutton’s Brigade, who captured 
Vredefort single-handed, is as richly humorous an illustration 
of the prowess of the efficient miles gloriosus as we have ever 
read. The same excellent impartiality is shown by Mr. 
Abbott in his estimate of the Boers. He tells with great 
humour the gradual exploding, as the result of actual 
experience and contact, of the legend which represented 
the Boer to be a savage monster—a sort of wild man from 
Borneo—and here is his final verdict :— 


“And so we went on, and finally, at the end of months, we 
came to Pretoria—much more educated people than when we had 
shipped ourselves at Woolloomooloo. We had fought him, chased 
him, taken him prisoner, narrowly escaped from the tricky snares 
he set for us, seen him in his home, drawn his fire from his own 
beloved kopjes, played him at his own game, looked upon his 
dead—and our opinion of him was quite a different matter alto- 
gether from the ideas with which we had equipped ourselves 
before leaving Sydney. We had seen how he lived; we had 


learned what manner of slothfulness had kept him from using | 


aright the good land which God had given him, and recognised 








how little he deserved to keep it therefore—since no man has a! 
right to any good thing unless he use it well. We had talked | 
and argued with him, had got to know his peculiar ways of ' 
thinking, had faintly understood his mental state, had dis- 
covered for ourselves some of his many thoughts, had seen how 
the white flag trick was played—and—one confesses it almost | 


apologetically in view of the possible charge of ‘ Pro-Beerism 

referred to above—had come to respect him, in the mass, as a 
very gallant man, and to envy in him the possession of hardy 
virtues such as we had never expected to find, and which we 
would not mind feeling quite sure that we possessed ourselves.” 

Mr. Abbott is under no romantic illusions as to the past. 
He holds the Rand—“a long system of a particular kind of 
dirt, occurring in a peculiar geological fashion, and con- 
taining a yellow metal”—to have been the ultimate cause 
of our coming from all the quarters of the globe; he evidently 
doubts whether this land of gold and greed will ever: 
liquidate its liabilities and pay for the waste of treasure' 
and life and love. He is not enamoured of the Outlander. 
But he is none the less convinced that British rule must 
be established, and he has “small sympathy with English- 
men who, once the country has become involved in war, 
wilfully admire and encourage the enemy.” In other words, 
he fixes his eyes on the broad issues of the question and 
does not allow his judgment to be confused by sentimental 
considerations or minor grievances. “ We have taken the 
country again. We are about to rule it again, and as we 
rule it so will it prosper. One does not use the word 
‘prosper’ to signify that there will be a_ larger 
output of gold from the Rand, or that the De Beers Com- 
pany will get bigger dividends out of Kimberley, but 
that the country may become a country of good 
citizenship, of healthy public spirit, of fellowship of the 
two almost kindred races which will have to live together in 
it.” We quote this passage in evidence of the thoughtful 
intelligence that underlies the animation of Mr. Abbott’s 
narrative. Even more impressive is the passage in which he 
emphasises the fact that “to us of Australia this has been the 
first experience of war,” and summarises the chief lesson to 
be drawn from it for Australia in the one word Ammunition. 


The resemblances and differences between Australia and 
South Africa constantly inspire Mr. Abbott with suggestive 
comment and illustration. The differentia of the veld, as 
compared with the bush, is its mysterious silence by night, 
while from fhe campaigner’s point of view its great drawback is 
its lack of timber. Viewedas a means of livelihood, he does not 
hesitate to combat the pessimism of the Afrikander and pronounce 
that “in places to Australian eyes it [South Africa] is the best 
country:one hadever seen.” But to the average reader the chief 
attraction of the book will be found in the remarkable vividness 
with which the actualities of campaigning are brought home— 
the taste of the food, how you settle yourself to sleep on the 
veld, the merits of the cavalry cloak, the infantry mess-tin, what 
it feels like to be on outpost duty, the effect of hunger on 
conscience—these and half-a-hundred other aspects, incidents, 
and accessories of warfare are recorded with extraordinary 
fidelity and picturesqueness by this shrewd yet genial 
“ Cornstalk,” of whom it may be fairly said that he has 
achieved the remarkable distinction of writing a book on 
the war in which neither Boer nor Briton, using the latter 
word in its Imperial sense, can find ground for cavil. 
Such a book, apart from its personal and historical interest, 
is a real contribution towards the ultimate settlement of 
South Africa; and by writing it Mr. Abbott has rendered a 
service not only to his gallant comrades in arms, but to the 
Empire at large. 





BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS.* 
THIs admirable book—whose idea was first suggested to its 


' accomplished author by “the needs of some foreign students 


visiting Britain ”—is now presented as the first of a series of 
twelve volumes on “ The Regions of the World.” The aim of 
each is “to present a picture of the physical features and 
condition of a great natural region, and to trace their influ- 
ence upon human societies.” If it is as well carried out in 
the succeeding members of the series as it is in this introduc- 
tory volume, English geography will at last be able to boast 
of an achievement comparable with those of the great French 
and German geographers, who have hitherto left us a long 


* Britain and the British Seas, By H. J. Mackinder, London: W. Heine. 
mann. [7s. 6d.] 
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way behind. Itis rather odd that the country which stands | Teutonic races in Europe was of vital im 


foremost in the history of geology should lag so far behind 
in the study of geography, and that we who have annexed and 
developed so large a portion of the earth’s surface should have 
been so backward in the science which, beyond all others, 
treats of its physical conditions and their influence on human 
development. Yet the case is so, and it is only quite recently 
that geography in this country has made good its claim to be 
considered as a science. Most of us remember that, if it was 
taught at school at all in our time, the teaching was of the 
most perfunctory and “ cram-book” kind, consisting mainly 
in the “memorising” of long lists of names which had the 
smallest possible connection with things in the mind of the 
uninterested pupil. Now a new era has opened, and Mr. 
Mackinder’s admirable study of our islands comes in an 
opportune moment to show the general reader what a 
complex, interesting, and important science geography—or 
“earth-knowledge,” as the Germans call it—really ought 
to be. 

Geography, which was for so long allowed to be merely 
descriptive, is now expected to tell us not only how a country 
is shaped and inhabited, but also what causes led to its 
present formation and are now modifying it, and hew they 
have affected its people, its activities, and its relations to the 
rest of the world. In other words, the competent study of 
geography now involves a knowledge not only of geology and 
meteorology, but of history and sociology. Geography, in 
fact, stands on the border-line between the physical and the 
social sciences. Mr. Mackinder’s book is very well adapted 
to illustrate this changed conception. It is a commonplace 
of the historian that the geographical position of Britain— 

“This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ”— 
has been the key to her history. No land, perhaps, could 
better illustrate the dependence of social and_ historical 
development on physical factors,—not even Switzerland or 
‘Boeotia. For these mountainous districts have always 
retained the same characteristics throughout history, while 
our place amidst the waves has caused our relation to the rest 
of the world to change entirely since our history began. Mr. 
Mackinder brings this out in ene of the most interesting 
chapters of his book. When Caesar first ventured upon our 
fairy-haunted and myth-guarded shores, he found us at the 
remote ends of the earth— 

** Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos ”— 
whereas now we are in the midst of it. The first fact 
accounts for our insular and independent racial character, 
which led us to absorb all comers and to stand haughtily 
aloof from Continental influences; the second explains our 
supremacy in the world’s commerce. As Mr. Mackinder 
puts it— 

“ Before the great geographical discoveries of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the known lands lay almost wholly in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and spread in a single continent from the 
shores of Spain to those of Cathay. Britain was then at the end 
of the world—almost out of the world. At one point her white 
cliffs might be seen from the mainland, and from this she 
stretched, northward and westward, away from the life of Europe, 
to the dark rocks and bird-haunted skerries where the Celt 
listened to the waves rolling in from the unknown. No philosophy 
of British history can be eutirely true which does not take 
account of this fact. During two thousand years Britain was at 
the margin, not in the centre, of the theatre of politics, and for 
most practical purposes her position was accurately shown in the 
maps of the Greek geographers and in the fantastic eharts of the 
mediaeval monks.” 

The Greek map of Eratosthenes and the thirteenth-century 
map in Hereford Cathedral—both of which are here repro- 
duced among the numerous and excellent illustrations—alike 
place our islands on the extreme margin of the known world, 


in the ocean-stream which (for their makers as for Homer) | 


surrounded it. It is notable that, down to the age of Columbus, 
the Ptolemaic belief thatthere was no communication by water 
betwe2n the Eastern and Western Oceans held good for 
practical sailors, though Eratosthenes and the anonymous 
maker of the Hereford map seem to have made a better guess. 
Hence the outlook of Britain, through the Middle Ages and 
down to the Reformation, was ever eastward. The fact 
that her Kentish bow-window abutted on the end of the 
great linguistic frontier which divided the Romance and 
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“To the Teutons—‘ Easterlings’ and ‘ Norse 1 
owes her civil institutions and her language; to the Penland 
the West and South, her Christianity and her scholarshi . T Ms 
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Down to the voyage of Columbus our insularity had its. 
chief effect in keeping us aloof from the rest of the civilised 
world. The Roman law and the Feudal system did not mould 
us as they did the chief European races, but left us a hardier 
freer, and more independent people than was to be found 
elsewhere. Then came the age of the Great Discoveries, and 
almost at a bound the world’s “hub” was shifted from 
Jerusalem to London. From being on the edge of the known, 
world, our islands wheeled into the centre. At the same time 
the continuity of the ocean-highway was demonstrated, and 
the custom of seafaring which our insular position had forced 
upon our shepherd-folk was suddenly expanded into that 
maritime Empire which we still hold as the proudest fact in 
our history :— 

“The unity of the ocean is the simple physical fact underlying 
the dominant value of sea-power in the modern globe-wide 
world. Britain—of Europe, yet not in Europe—was free to 
devote resources, drawn ultimately from the continent, to the 
expansion of civilisation beyond the ocean. The sea preserved 
liberty, and allowed of a fertility of private initiative which was 
incompatible with supreme military organisation. The same 
sea, by reducing the reserve of men and material needed for the 
protection of the island home, has permitted the devotion of 
British initiative and energy to trade and rule abroad. Great 
consequences lie in the simple statements that Britain is an island 
group, set in the ocean, but off the shores of the great continent; 
that the opposing shores are indented ; and that the domains of two 
historic races come down to the sea precisely at the narrowest 
strait between the mainland and the island.” 

In thus dealing with the most prominent feature of the 
geographical study of our history we have left ourselves no 
space to speak of Mr. Mackinder’s excellent account of the 
geology, &c., and of the economic and strategic geography of 
our islands, though his treatment of each subject calls for 
appreciative comment. We can only say that his book is the 
best of its kind which we have yet seen, and shows how wise 
they were who struggled for the recognition of geography at 
Oxford by Mr. Mackinder’s appointment as Reader. Nothing 
could be desired better than this book for the use of the 
highest classes in schools, or for the general reader wh« 
desires to understand the relations between our geographical 
position and our national life. 





SIR WALTER BESANT.* 
READERS of this volume must not pass over Mr. Squire 
Sprigge’s “ Prefatory Note.” The general purport of this is 
to warn us that the Autobiography did not receive, as far as 
certain portions of it are concerned, Sir Walter Besant’s final 
revision, and that this revision would probably have modified 
it greatly. The argument founded on Sir Walter's literary 
methods does not seem to us very effective. He appears to 
have had great difficulty in satisfying himself as to the form 
of his work, and to have corrected again and again. But this 
is a very different thing from the possible modifications on 
which Mr. Sprigge speculates. Let us take, for instance, 
some remarks which particularly concern the Spectator. A 
critic is severely censured for saying that a certain novel 
might have been better constructed if it had not been brought 
out in serial form, with the result that each instalment had to 
end with “situation.” This criticism is said to be 
“rubbish.” Perhaps that expression might have been 
softened. Yet surely the criticism was possibly true. The 
practice is well known. Hundreds of instances might 
be quoted. The distinguished novelists whom Sir Walter 
mentions could do without it. But a writer less famous 
or less skilful might adopt it, not at all improbably 
from some authoritative suggestion, and thereby damage the 
form of his work. Then, again, the Spectator's practice of 
devoting two or three columns weekly to the notice of a 


a 





* Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant. With a Prefatory Note by S. Squire 
Sprigge. London: Hutchinson and Co. [16s.] 
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néialiet of novels is sharply denounced. Sir Walter does not 
blame so much the “ignorant and prejudiced reviewer "as 
the editor whose bidding results in the passing of judgments 
that must be “ either miserably inadequate or dishonest, 

Here, again, there might have been some softening of ex- 
pression, but the opinion would have remained. Now, as a 
matter of fact, all these notices are not, and were never 
except for a period of a few months, from one hand. 
Apart from this, the noticing has to be done. Sir Walter 
suggests that one or two novels should be selected weekly, and 
all the rest left alone. It is enough to mention the suggestion- 
It is impracticable; it ought not to be followed if it could. 
Asfor reviewing, whether of novels or of anything else, no ideal 
js within reach. Time and space forbid. If these could be 
annibilated, who knows what might not happen? Meanwhile, 
we shall continue to express criticisms on novels, not with 
any intention of pleasing the authors, but of presenting our 
readers with an honest guide to the fiction of the day which 
shall not be influenced by the views of any clique or coterie. 
It remains to be said that Sir Walter teok the right course in 
aiming his querulous censures at the editor rather than at 
the reviewer. The editor’s is the full responsibility, and it is 
absurd to single out the writer for attack when it may well 
happen that the editorial pen inserted the passage which is 
denounced. But let us turn to less thorny paths. 


Walter Besant was born in Portsmouth, or rather Portsea, 

not quite sixty-six years ago. His early associations give a 

peculiar vividness of local colour to By Celia’s Arbour, one of the 

novels due to the partnership with James Rice, but, so far as 
regards this part of the book, wholly Besant’s work. There 
are long quotations from this novel, supplemented by other 
recollections. All may be read with unmixed pleasure, except, 
indeed, some sweeping condemnations of “ Evangelical” 
preachers and professcrs. After all is said, these were clean- 
living people, very much in earnest, and the religious life 
of England would have been much poorer without them. 

They were very stern, it is true, about gambling and the 
theatre; but who that read the Liverpool Bank trial, and 

knows about the indecencies which even now disgrace nearly 
every stage in England, can blame them? Besant’s experi- 
ence of schools was not a little varied. His first master 
taught him a quite unusual amount of Latin and Greek. 

At twelve he was sent elsewhere, and the next four years were 
almost wasted. At sixteen he went to Stockwell Grammar 
School, and became a fair mathematician, but left, he gives us 
to understand, with less classical knowledge than he had had 
seven years before. (It is interesting to find him mentioning, 
not without praise, the old model for essay-writing, with its 
sequence of propositio, ratio, &c.,—does any one use it now 2) 
A year at King’s College, London, followed, not, he seems to 
think, to much profit. One “stimulating teacher,’ however, 
he had in J. S. Brewer, and R. W. Browne was at least above 
the average of days when it was quite exceptional for a 
College teacher to take an interest in the taught. At Cam- 
ridge he was more fortunate. He was entered at Christ's, 
which has always held a high place among the “small 
Colleges, and was then exceptionally favoured. (It is a little 
too much to say that “for the first half of the century the 
scholarship and science were a laughing-stock on the Conti- 
nent.” John Herschell, Babbage, Sylvester, Adams, Cayley, 
helonged to this time. Where are the five Continental 
tuathematicians that surpass them?) But Christ’s was a 
happy choice. It had an admirable tutor in Gunson, and a 
jong and brilliant series of distinguished alwmn?z. Besant, 
hesides companions of his own standing, had the good fortune 
to find two senior friends, John Robert Seeley and Charles 
Stuart Calverley. Here are his sketches of them :— 

“Seeley, as an undergraduate, was what he remained in after 
life, a leader and a teacher of men; he was always somewhat 
grave, even austere; always a student; always serious in his 
discourse and in his thoughts. ‘To talk daily with him was an 
education. He was most helpful to younger men in whom he 


took an interest ; for my own part, I have to thank him for open- 
tng up a new world to me.” 


“Among these men—I mean of my own time — incom- 
parably the most brilliant, the finest scholar, the most remarkable 
man from every point of view, was Calverley. He was the hero 
of a hundred tales; all the audacious things, all the witty 
things, all the clever things, were fathered upon him. It 
is forty years since his time, and no doubt the same audacities, 


been fathered upon others, his successors in brilliant talk 
and scholarship. But consider, to a lad like myself, the delight 
of knowing a man who was not only the finest scholar of his year 
—writing Latin verses which even to eyes like mine were charm- 
ing—but a man who could play and sing with a grace and sweet- 
ness quite divine, as it seemed tc me; who could make parodies 
the most ridiculous and burlesques the most absurd.... . 
whose English verses were as delightful as his Latin; who was 
always sympathetic, always helpful, always considerate.” 


He tells with a naive delight of the signal honour that he, a 
Freshman, won by being bracketed with Calverley for am 
English essay prize. Evidently the judges knew what they 
were about. How he himself won Calverley’s “ Pickwick 





Prize” every one knows. It is pleasant to find him summing 
up his experience in the emphatic words: “If I may judge 
from myself, the effect of Cambridge upon the youth of the 
time was wholly and unreservedly beneficial.” 


After Cambridge came a few months’ schoolmastering at 
Leamington, and after Leamington six years of the same 
work in Mauritius. This time we must hurry over, though 
the story is pleasantly told. In 1868 Besant published 
his first book, Early French Poetry. His “half-profits” 
came to 11s. 8d. or 8s. 11d.,—he is not sure which. But it 
was a start. In the same year he was appointed secretary to 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. This was the pied-d-terre 
which goes so far towards making literature a pleasure rather 
than a toil. Besant kept the post for eighteen years. By 
that time his literary success was established. He began to 
write fiction in collaboration with James Rice in 1871. Ready- 
Money Mortiboy was their first work; The Golden Butterfly 
came five years later. (Both these stories were great successes. 
Of the sixpenny edition of The Golden Butterfly a hundred 
and fifty thousand copies were sold in three weeks.) Besant 
tells the story of this literary partnership, but not in an 
enlightening way, and certainly without enthusiasm. It was 
brought to an end in 1882 by the death of James Rice. The 
next eighteen years, when he worked alone, were nearly as 
productive; their output was as many novels. It is inter- 
esting to find that the author's favourite was Dorothy Forster. 
The public voice, we imagine, declared in favour of All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men. It recalled the mirth of the 
earlier stories; less “rollicking,” perhaps, but quite admirable. 
And it had a success which it is given to few books to 
achieve, for it produced the “People’s Palace.” We are 
sorry to see a grave indictment of the Drapers’ Company for 
their management of this institution, taken over by them 
some yearsago. We have no right to judge in the case, of 
which only one side is here stated. But when such a man as 
Walter Besant accuses, an answer is required. In other 
social works Besant was an active, effective force. He makes 
not a few good causes weaker by his loss. One, the Society 
of Authors, is probably established in permanence, or, any- 
how, has done a work which will never be undone. He was 
sometimes, we think, unjust, though never consciously so, in 
the great Authors v. Publishers question. But his enemies 
were not found among the great and honourable houses. This, 
however, is not a subject for the end of a review. A few 
words must be said of the last chapter, “ The Conduct of Life 
and the Influence of Religion.” “ Christianity,’ he writes, 
“seems to me a perfectly simple religion; it consists not 
only ina blameless life, but in a life whose ideals are con- 
tinually growing higher and more noble.” That might seem 
enough under certain circumstances. A full and prosperous 
life, occupied with honourable work, the instincts of benevo- 
lence and sense of duty satisfied with kindly activities, might 
be content with such aa ezdolon of religion. But it is nota 
gospel for the poor, the outcast; it has no redeeming, purifying 
power, it is not the Christianity that has changed the world. 





MEMOIRS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


BETWEEN the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries is all 
the difference between the Old World and the New. Something, 
no doubt, may be conceded to proximity. As men and 
women recede in time they gain the indistinct glamour of 
distance. Their edges, so to say, are merged in the back- 
ground ; they are no longer cut out with the precision which 
is the worst enemy of romance. Bat when all possible con- 


* Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century. By George Paston, Londons 
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“cession is made, there is still a difference for which we have 
to account. Change was always at work : the fifteenth cen- 
tury faded into the sixteenth, the seventeenth was forgot of 
the eighteenth,—not without a silent, gradual transformation, 
But when the last century came, it brought with it another 
form, another scheme of life. The general encroachment of 
democracy, seen at its fiercest and most wanton in the French 
Revolution, debased the currency of life. The grand manner, 
once the obligation of nobility, made but furtive appearances, 
and the second-rate enjoyed an easy triumph. Such is the 
conclusion which we cannot but draw from Mr. Paston’s 
Little Memoirs. The author has used all his skill both in 
selection and presentation, and the result is that he sketches 
a world with which we are too familiar for respect. 

Take, for instance, Prince Piickler-Muskau. He died in 
1871, some sixty years after tke Prince de Ligne, with whom 
he suggests comparison. The resemblances are striking. 
Both Princes had the same zest for life and extravagance ; 
both bowed a willing neck to the yoke of beauty. While 
Prince Piickler invented a new landscape at Muskau, the 
Prince de Ligne made the gardens of Beleil a marvel for 
Europe to gaze upon. Neither the one nor the other could 

. refrain his finger from the inkpot, but while the Prince de Ligne 
never allows you to forget that he is a grand gentleman, you 
cannot regard Prince Piickler in any other light than that of 
a fortune-hunter and a popular journalist. The Prince de 
Ligne might have stooped far lower than Prince Pickler and 
preserved his dignity. He might even have come to London 
and hunted an heiress. Yet how lightly would he have 
achieved his purpose! With what splendid gaiety of heart 
he would have offered his crown for sale! But though Prince 
Piickler was a gentleman, both in life and style he had 
lost the grand manner, without which the Prince de Ligne 
could not scribble a little sketch of Spa. The Briefe eines 
Verstorbenen, praised though they were by Goethe, are not 
beyond the reach of a clever correspondent; and though they 
were printed in 1826, they belong completely to the century 
which is just dead. This last series of Inttle Memoirs, 
then, with one exception, deals with the second-rate, and 
makes us regret that older age when breeding and 
intellect separated themselves more rigorously from the pre- 
vailing mediocrity. 

Benjamin Robert Haydon, the first in Mr. Paston’s series, 
is the second-rate man of genius. He is the best example of 
his kind that could be found. If any man was ever a man of 
genius, it was Haydon; yet he is essentially second-rate. 
Painting was his medium, and he was a very bad painter. 
Now and then the truth was borne in upon him, and he 
owned that his “ glorious art was a bore.” And all the time 
he was ready to sacrifice his own life and the lives of his wife 
and children to that which was unattainable. At the outset he 
felt “immortal longings,” which translated themselves into vast 
canvases; and so great was his skill in self-advertisement that 
for a while he persuaded his patrons and the country of his 
genius. Yet if Sir George Beaumont and the Regent were 
deceived, Haydon in his most lucid intervals discerned the 
naked truth. “I consider myself,” he wrote, “a man of 
great powers, excited to an art which limits their exercise, 
In politics, law, or literature they would have a full and 
glorious swing, and I should have secured a competence.” 
Lombroso, of course, would call Haydon a megalomaniac, 
and that he was. But he was something more. When 
he confessed himself no painter, but “a man of great 
powers,” he spoke the truth. Great powers he possessed. He 
knew how to impose upon others, he knew how to write, he 
knew how to neglect all the minor obligations of life so long 
as he kept the one end in view. Above all, he knew how to 
spend money, and had he been fortunate he would have lived 
a life of rare pomp and state. “Lord Egremont,” he said 
when he visited Petworth, “has placed me in one of the 
most magnificent bedrooms I ever saw. It speaks more of 
what he thinks of my talents than anything that ever 
happened to me...... What a destiny is mine! One 
year in the King’s Bench, the companion of gamblers and 
scoundrels—sleeping in wretchedness and dirt on a flock- 
bed—another reposing in down and velvet in a splendid 
house, the guest of rank, fashion, and beauty.” But 
he wrote this without a touch of snobbery. He liked to live 
in the houses of the great, he liked to see carriages at his 


door, because he took all the honour and kindness shane ‘ 
himself as honour and kindness shown to his art, ie » 
was, in reality, far greater than his art. All his Ben 
canvases are forgotten in provincial museums, yet he himself 
is remembered as a writer of extraordinary Vigour and ingi ht 
who has told us more of Wordsworth and Lamb than man , 
his contemporaries, and who, while he pursued a false 
tion in defiance of poverty, by accident proved himself a m 2 
of letters. But in point of genius he was second-rate, nm 
age which preferred Dyce and Cope was probably wine 
inspired. They were good, workmanlike painters Bs 
might be trusted to carry out their contract faithfully a 
honestly ; and Haydon,—he was a man of genius who, if he 
executed his work very ill, discussed it very bravely, wil we 
remember him with pleasure because second-rate genius js 
far more amusing than first-rate talent. 


Nathaniel P. Willis, again, is the very type and exemplar of 
the second-rate dandy. If you searched the world over you 
could not match him. He was fully equipped at every point, 
He was the smartest fellow that ever walked on Broadway 
and he proved to Europe that a man of fashion might come 
out of America. Of course, he was indiscreet; of course, he 
wasasnob. The great people who received him in England 
did not know that he was living by describing them and theiy 
friends in naked print. But his enjoyment of the strange life 
is so frank that you cannot be angry with him. After all, we 
must keep a place in our heart for the democrat and Republi- 
can who set apart the ten days he spent at Castle Gordonas “a 
bright ellipse in the usual procession of joys and sorrows.” He 
delighted in the free life of an English country house ; he was 
entranced at “the ornamental gates flying open at your ap- 
proach” ; he admired “ the stalking gamekeepers lifting their 
hats in the dark recesses of the forest,” for, said he, “ there 
was something in this perpetual reminder of your privileges, 
which, as a novelty, was far from disagreeable.” But the un- 
happy day came when Lockhart discovered a file of his journal, 
and pilloried the poor journalist with more venom than he was 
worth, if with no less venom than he deserved. For after all, 
excellent as was his journalism, he was but a poor dandy, 
and in dandyism one must be either first or nothing. 


So, too, the excellent Lady Morgan, for all her undying 
charm, was second-rate, both as a writer and as a great lady. 
Her books, which never merited the heavy artillery of 
Croker and his colleagues, are forgotten; and she herself was 
summed up by Lady Cork, who declared: “I like Lady 
Morgan very much as an Irish blackguard, but I can’t endure 
her as an English fine lady.” But her charm and her wit were 
as conspicuous as her success, and the worst that can be said 
about her is that, had she lived in a happier age, she would 
have interpreted her life with a sterner dignity, and not have 
reminded us at every turn of Grub Street and its adventures. 
In fact, the one personage in Mr. Paston’s gallery who rises 
above the commonness of life is Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Here we have a lady of great lineage, vast imagination, 
and eccentric ambition. She is not second-rate in any 
sense. How could she be when the authentic blood of 
the Pitts ran in her veins? Yet her career is the 
saddest of them all,—saddest because her talents should 
have given her so much, and because she attained so little. 
The faith which she cherished in herself and in her blood 
persuaded her that she might have led an army or 
governed a country; and her pride was not misplaced. 
But an unkind fate put her away in the East, where 
she could do no more than rule savage tribes, and foretell the 
future. Mr. Paston hardly does justice to this wonderful 
woman, whose hallucinations are lit up by the flash of genius. 
and who pined in the East merely because she had not the 
Cabinets of Europe for her playthings. When William Pitt 
died he arrested the history of Europe, and not the least mis- 
fortune which followed his death was the interruption of 
Lady Hester's remarkable career. She alone redeems 
Mr. Paston’s book from the second-rate. But we do not 
make this exception in Mr. Paston’s dispraise. The second- 
rate also deserves a chronicler, and Mr. Paston knows so 
well how to bring his personages on and off the stage that we 
look to him to renew his researches, and to give us 
another volume of Memoirs as interesting and unexpected as 





this. 
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THE RESCUE.* 
Or the younger writers of fiction who have emerged from the 
yuck in the last few years, Miss Sedgwick has earned the grati- 
tude of her reviewers by the exhibition of a quality by no means 
invariably to be counted on in our modern literary Amazons. 
We know no better way of rendering our meaning clear than 
the line of the Greek epigram which says: ~arao0z avev xapirov 
nigra pdvov, Ov maTEXEL 32,—beauty without charm only pleases, 
but does not hold fast. Now the women in Miss Sedgwick’s 
novels for the most part have not only good looks, but are 
pre-eminent for their charm. And to portray a woman with 
charm it is imperatively necessary that a writer should have 
distinction of style,—with which enviable accomplishment 
Miss Sedgwick is fully equipped. Then to this happy gift for 
the portrayal of rare, exquisite, and delicate natures must be 
added the courage which inspires her to defy the modern con- 
vention, and instead of evolving an elaborate tissue of misery 
from materials rich in the promise of happiness, to invert the 
process, and cheat the reader of his expected feast of despair. 
Miss Sedgwick does not deal whole-heartedly in happy end- 
ings, it is true; her habitual mood is one of gracious melan- 
choly, and her humour has a plaintive accent. But one 
arrives in time at a sort of Indian summer, a state of calm 


to the atmosphere of gratuitous gloom diffused by so many of 

our younger romancers. 

We have spoken of Miss Sedgwick’s courage in discarding 
the already discredited formula of the unhappy ending, and 
substituting therefor that of what may be called the unhappy; 
or at least the unpromising, beginning. Viewed in the light 
of hard matter of fact, nothing could be less suggestive of 
ultimate felicity than the fantastic “take off” of The Rescue. 
Ayoung man of thirty falls in love with a photograph, taken 
nearly thirty years previously, of a beautiful girl now old 
enough to be his mother, and resolves to track her out in the ob- 
scurity to which she was condemned by an unhappy love match 
with a French drawing-master, who treated her shamefully 
and died. All that he can ascertain about her is that she is 
poor, déclassée, cast off by her relatives, and forty-seven. To 
render such a theme not only plausible but engrossing, to 
represent Eustace Damier’s resolve not in the light of a 
grotesque infatuation but a chivalrous desire based on a 
sound instinct, to brighten the lot of a much-tried but heroic 
woman, and to develop the consequences of this resolve in a 
manner at once romantic yet natural,—this is no slight 
achievement, yet it must be certainly credited to Miss 
Sedgwick. Clara Vicaud—the original of the photograph— 
turns out to be all and more than the fancy of Eustace 
Damier painted her,—more tragically beautiful in feature 
and in soul, and even more in need than he had 
guessed of the companionship he was ready to offer. For 
the tragedy of her position is not, unhappily, confined to 
her pust; there is an ever-present anxiety in the person of 
her daughter,—beautiful, soulless, unscrupulous; the inheri- 
tress of the worst side of her evil father’s corrupt nature. 
Then the situation is further complicated by a double mis- 
understanding, mother and daughter alike wrongly believing 
Damier’s affections to be engaged by the latter. And when 
this misunderstanding is cleared up, the daughter's dis- 
appointment turns to savage resentment and vindictiveness. 
Altogether, Miss Sedgwick must have been sorely tempted to 
solve the problem by wholesale resort to violent tragedy. 
The actual dénowement is at once more logical and more 
artistic, but we will not discount the pleasure of the reader by 
indicating the solution here. 

Though the story is inevitably somewhat sombre in colour, 
it is not wanting in strong situations and powerful appeals to 
the generous emotions. Of Miss Sedgwick’s skill as a writer 
we must content ourselves with one specimen,—the passage 
which describes Eustace Damier’s first sight of the photo- 
graph which altered the entire course of his life :— 

“Tt was a faded carte-de-visite, and the small lettering on the 


cardboard edge spoke of Paris and of some bygone photographer. 
The lady was portrayed in a conventional pose, and without 





modern accessories, leaning one arm in its sleeve of flowing silk 
on the back of a high chair, a hand hanging, half hidden against 
the folds of her silken skirt. She was dressed after the fashion 
of the late sixties—in the fashion of the Second French Empire; 
yet though her dress spoke of France, as the photograph had 
done, and spoke charmingly, her face was not that of a French- 
woman. QOne’s first impression—not too superficial, either—was 
of a finished little mondaine ; but, finished, poised, serene as she 
was, she could not be more than twenty ;—indeed, as Damier 
reflected, youth at that time was not a lengthy epoch as in ours. 
She was slender, the leaning bust and arm rounded, the hand 
long. Her face was heart-shaped, the dark hair, parted over the 
forehead and drawn up fully from the brows, emphasized the 
width across the eyes, the narrowness of the face below ; the lips 
were firm and delicate. Of her eyes one saw chietly the gaze and 
the darkness under a sweep of straight eyebrow. And Damier 
had passed at once through these surface impressions to an 
essential one: her head was the most enchanting he had ever 
seen, and her eyes, as they looked at him, had a message for him. 
Man of the modern world as he was, he stood looking back at this 
dim, enchanting face—stood trying to interpret its message over 
the chasm made by more than two decades—stood wondering 
what she meant to him. He was wrapped in this sensation—of 
a spell woven around him, of an outstretching from the past, of 
something mysterious and urgent—when Mrs. Mostyn came in.” 





Miss Sedgwick writes with distinction, but once or twice, in 
her avoidance of the obvious, she lays herself open to criti- 


| cism. For instance, she speaks of the anxiety of Madame 
| Vicaud’s daughter to make a “luminous match,” and repeats 
| the phrase without being conscious of the disconcerting 
| equivoque. 
and tempered sunshine, which is at any rate vastly preferable | 


In the art of nomenclature, again, she leaves 
something to be desired. “Lord Epsil,” for an English Peer, 
is more suggestive of a French than an English novelist. 
Lastly, it may be urged that the hero, though capable on 
occasion of resolute action, is wanting in masculinity, could 
only have been drawn by a woman, and will not altogether 
appeal to the male reader. But with these deductions, we 
are free to congratulate Miss Sedgwick very cordially on 
the discretion and tenderness with which she has handled 
an unusually poignant domestic problem. 








A Welsh Witch. By Allen Raine. (Hutchinson and Co. 63.) 
—There is always a certain charm in Mr. Raine’s novels of Wales. 
The mountains and the sea—for inland Wales is obviously no 
favourite with Mr. Raine—provide him with an atmosphere of 
romance which he is quick to seize and skilful in bringing before 
his readers. But—and this is a “but” which almost necessarily 
follows when an author absolutely confines himself to a particular 
genre—there is a certain sameness in his work. Of course Mr. 
Raine provides a complete new set of characters and circum- 
stances for each book; nevertheless, there is a good deal of A 
Welsh Witch which the critic seems to have read before. The 
types of character are the same, and the whole mise-en-scéne is quite 
familiar to readers, for example, of ‘‘ Torn Suils,” which, by the 
way, is, in the present writec’s opinion, by far the most charming 
of Mr. Raine’s works. The two best chapters in the present book 
are those in which Catrin goes a-wandering with the gipsies. As 
for the description of John Lovell’s new gipsy van, it is calculated 
to make all lovers of the open road green with envy. Even to 
read the description of it in the springtime is enough to make the 
born wanderer long to answer the great [nvitation to the Road. 
“Curtains in the window, a seat with a velvet cushion all round, 
pots and pans, all brand new, in the boot, plates and cups and 
glasses fit for a king.” How delightful it would be to escape from 
the daily comforts of life and set forth in such a van as that to 
wander through the length and breadth of the land. The mere 
thought of it is pleasant, and we must perhaps forgive Mr. 
Raine the slight sameness of his work,—for were he not same 
he could not continue to give us such attractive pictures of life 
in the open air. 


A Damsel or Two. By Frank Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—There is an Oriental voluptuousness about Mr. 
Moore’s title which makes the reader a little timid about the 
possible contents of the book. He need be under no alarm. 
Here is no haughty Sultan flinging the handkerchief to the 
occupants of a crowded seraglio, but an honest journalist, after- 
wards the editor of a great daily newspaper, engaged to a girl 
who, to help in maintaining the ancient home of her fathers, tries 
to make a living by painting. Her sister, who is reserved as a bride 
for the proprietor of the aforesaid newspaper, finding that sing- 
ing at evening parties is not lucrative, very sensibly turns cook, 
and helps to prepare the feasts of the wealthy. The book is very 
cheerful reading, and Mr. Moore is really eloquent in the précis 
which he gives us of the events of December, 1899, and January, 
1900. Itis an inspiring subject, and Mr. Moore for a moment 





as aa Rescue. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. London: John Murray, 
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sises to an entirely unwonted height in his treatment of it. 
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Otherwise the book is not remarkable, though, as we have said 
before, cheerily readable. The villain of the piece is a millionaire, 
which is always soothing to people who are not very weil off. 

When Love Flies out of the Window. By Leonard Merrick. 
{C. A. Pearson. 6s.)—Love is very likely to fly out of an honest 
man’s window when through his sheer inability to make money 
his wife has to return to the stage and to endeavour to support 
him. And it is rather to his credit, though exceedingly hard on 
his wife, that such should be the case. This is a movel of the 
smaller paths of journalism and of unavailing knocking at 
humble stage-doors. From these beginnings the heroine, how- 
ever, ultimately rises into making a great success, The opening 
chapters, in which Meenie gets entrapped into an engagement at 
a low Paris café, should prove a useful warning to girls who 
accept posts abroad about which they are ignorant. The book is 
readable, but not nearly so clever as soma of Mr. Merrick’s former 
work. 

The Keys of the House. By Algernon Gissing. (Methuen and 
€o. 6s.)—There is bold originality, and also a subtle distinction, 
in Mr. Algernon Gissing’s handling of the domestic problem 
arising out of incompatibility of tastes in husband and wife. As 
in life, so in this novel the situation is saved—in so far as it is 
saved—only by the magnanimity of the nobler partner. In the 
character of Parson Brant the combination of austerity with 
tenderness is given an expression of absolute beauty, moral and 
artistic. It is indeed so admirable as to provoke suspicion in the 
beginning. The reader, like the son Yordas, inclines during the 
earlier chapters to an opinion favourable to the capricious and 
selfish Eleanor, the wife who leaves her husband’s country par- 
sonage because it is more amusing and developing to live with 
her literary and dramatic brother in London. But as the story 
moves on quietly yet vividly, carrying in its stream a host of 
significant incidents and touches which catch the light and 
scatter it, a reaction sets in, and before the end the reader, again 
like Yordas, comes quite round to the side of Mr. Brant. And 
in coming round he catches enough of the good parson’s mag- 
nanimous understanding to be able to gather the wayward 
Eleanor into his sympathy. The book is extremely clever, deli- 
cate,and interesting. The sense of poetry is in it, anda true 
feeling for Nature. And rustic inspiration is finely active in the 
construction of character. 

By Bread Alone. By I. K. Friedman. (W. Heinemann. 63.)— 
If the faculty of humour went more often in double harness with 
the gift of serious insight, how much happier would be the 
task of the reader and reviewer of fiction! But unfortunately 
novels are apt to fall into two classes,—those which sacrifice 
everything to the necessity of being amusing, and those which 
forget entertainment in the purpose of being instructive. By 
Bread Alone belongs to the latter class. It is a remarkably 
interesting, able, and right-minded study of the labour question 
in the United States. The employer, the capitalist, the “ hands,” 
the Socialist, the Auarchist, the would-be Saviour of Society,—all 
are fully, sympathetically, and convincingly presented. There 
are powerful scenes in the book; there are characters that 
touch. But the effect of the whole is oppressive and bewildering. 
The detail is so much too elaborate, the manner so monotonously 
heavy, the sense of artistic proportion so lamentably wanting. 
One reads to the end for the sake of the information the book 
contains, and also out of genuine interest in the fortunes of the 
personages. But one arrives at the end exhausted rather than 
refreshed by the exercise. 

Mock Beggars’ Hall. By M. Betham-Edwards. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—Not heaviness but a rather too evident strain 
after quaintness is the fault of Mock Beggars’ Hall, a decidedly 
clever genre study of rustic manners, morals, and courting in the 
days when it was still possible to be married at Gretna Green. 
This strain makes it a little difficult to understand what is meant 
by and for the various characters. There is no mistake, how- 
ever, about the prodigal Barthy after the excellent funeral 
chapter. But even to the end we are not quite sure that Priss 
was other than a “hussy” who would have been more justly 
paired with the silly gentleman-hero than with the homely 
farmer. 





CURRENT LITERATUORL. 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
Clara in Blunderland. By Caroline Lewis. Pictures by S. R. 
({W. Heinemann, 2s.6d.)—So many parodies have been written 








of the best-known passages in “ Lewis Carroll’s” ‘ Alice” and 
“Through the Looking-glass”—especially of the verses—that 
the reader takes 


up a fresh parody in an extremely 








critical, if not in an antipathetic, spirit. In ile tee 
ever, he will be at once reassured. This is an euteoes a 
witty skit; the closeness with which the original ten 
followed, and the originality and humour with which on 
points are made, are equally admirable. It is, of course, a sati : 
of present-day politics, nearly all the well-known Personages "4 
the two “Alice” books being fitted to the characters of act 
cians now in the eye of the public. It is difficult to make 
selection of the best when all are so good,—perhaps the Dalmen 

Cat, and Crumpty-Bumpty, who falls off his wall and ieamediaade 
breaks into Twiddle-Thumb and Twaddle-D, joined by a hear 
are the most amusing. “As it was speaking, the Cat began to flicker 
and change just like the pictures of a biograph, but whenever it 
seemed likely to turn into something interesting it always 
faded and went out with a fizzle, leaving nothing behind it but 
the sneer, which was always there.’ The Rocking-Horse Fly 
labelled ‘ Foreign Poticy’ in the picture, is as amusing as any. 
thing in the book. ‘“‘ Why are you called that?’ asked Clara 
‘you don’t look as if you could fly.,—‘ Ah, but I can though; 
answered the Insect, proudly, ‘you should just see me flying in 
the face of Providence; why, I’m at it all the time’... sul 
‘Are there many more beautiful flies like you in the world?’— 
‘No!’ said it, with great dignity. ‘I am essentially one-horse.” 
There is nothing ill-humoured in the satire, though one or two 
publicists come in for sufficiently drastic treatment. We must 
add a word of appreciation of the spirit in which “§. R.” has 
treated the diflicult task of reproducing situations of the day in 
burlesques of Sir John Tenniel’s drawings. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review im other Jorns. | 








Words and their Ways in English Speech. By J. B. Greenough 
and G. L. Kittredge. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—Messrs. 
Greenough and Kittredge, who hold, respectively, the chairs of 
Latin and English at Harvard, have produced by collaboration a 
remarkably interesting and instructive book. We are naturally 
reminded of Archbishop Trench’s work in the same field. But 
fifty years have brought about many changes in philological 
science—the “Study of Words” appeared in 1851—and the 
authors of the volume now before us bring to their task a much 
larger equipment of knowledge. The most important chapters 
are 8 (“The Latin in English”), 13-14 (“The Development 
of Words”), and 16 (“The Conventional Character of 
Language”); but wherever we may happen to hok—the 
volume is eminently one that may be opened at random with 
good results—we are sure to find something of value. We take 
from 16 one or two suggestive examples. “ Fist” is a word 
that has acquired a fixed conventional usage; it must be either 
pugnacious, as in the Kaiser’s “ muiled fist,” vulgar, or jocose. 
We cannot say, as Messrs. Greenough and Kittredge put it, 
“the lady held a lily in her delicate fist.” Forlorn hope has a 
curious history. It is an adaptation of the Dutch verloren hoop, 
“a lost band.” It is suggested that it was a happy chance that 
corrapted hoop into hope. It is more possible than usual to give 
some idea of this building by detached bricks from it ; but it 
should properly be studied asa whole. The matter is large in 
quantity and well arranged. 


James Chalmers of New Guinea. By Cuthbert Lennox. (A. 
Melrose. 2s. 6d. net.)—James Chalmers, after going through 
some striking experiences in early manhood, offered himself for 
missionary work in his twenty-second year. A succession of 
accidents delayed the actual commencement of work, for it was 
not till May, 1867—nearly a year and a half after he first left 
England—that he settled down in his first sphere of action, 
Rarotonga. This island had been Christianised for half-a-cen- 
tury, but its moral condition left much to be desired (though 
probably not so much as an average English town). Chalmers 
combated the evils which he saw rampant by persuasion, and 
even by force, sometimes spilling the contents of a cask which 
was to furnish the means of a drunken orgy, and sometimes, if 
too late for this, intervening with effect in the free-fight that 
followed. (He was a man of remarkable stature and strength.) 
But he had more important work than this to do. After ten 
years at Rarotonga he went to pioneer in New Guinea ; and here 
we have the story of a man as brave, and withal as broad-minded 
and prudent, as ever put his hand to the missionary plough. We 
shall not attempt to abbreviate it; it must be read as it stands. 
No one who so reads it can doubt that “Tamati”—this was 
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James Chalmers’s “ native” name—may well be ranked with 
pt Williams, Patteson, and Hunnington. 








Mr: H. W. Bell sends us three translations from Paul Bourget. 
The most important of these is Amiel: an Etude, English version by 
p. K. Petano (3s. net). -M. Bourget is not exactly the ideal critic 
to whom we should look for a study (why not the English word ?) 
of 80 remarkable a personality as that of Amiel. We find him: 


questions of dogma from an outside and unbiassed point of view.” 
Of course, if dogmas are all dreams, stand as far outside as you 
can; if they are what they profess to be, the outside position is 
absurd. It is that of the ant who denies the existence of moun- 
tains. That M. Bourget has touched some of the morbid spots 
in Amiel’s mental development is true enough; but we must 
Jook elsewhere for an appreciation of him. Mr. Petano has 
added an arrangement of the “ Pensées” which occupies about 


for instance, complaining that Amiel “was never able to regard | 





three-fifths of the volume. We cannot give any high praise to Mr. 
Petano’s translation. Why use such a wordas “acuity”? Days 
in the Isle of Wight (1s. 6d. net) and Impressions of Oxford (3s. 6d.) | 
have been translated by M. C, Warrilow. The first is not with- | 
out a certain mannerism, but it leaves a pleasing impression. | 
The author has a genuine admiration for what he sees; possibly | 
he is too obviously careful about the way in which he expresses 

this admiration. Still, we may read it with much pleasure, And | 
the “impressions” of Oxfoxd are, in one sense, better. The | 
subject is, perhaps, more suited for a study of this kind. But | 
we object to the quite unnecessary introduction of the grisette. | 
There was no need to bring the subject inatall. There is a 
curious error, as it seems to us, about the common breakfast in 
Hall. It exists at one College, or did twenty years ago, but the | 
particular College is not where we should have expected to find 


M. Bourget. 





The Wessex of Romance. Py Wilkinson Sherren. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—This book is in the main an appreciation of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. There are digressions to topics more or less 
directly connected with Mr. Hardy’s work, provincial character- 
istics, beliefs, customs, and traditions; but it may safely be said 
that if Mr. Hardy had not been, this book had never 
been published. We have a quarrel against Mr. Hardy in his 
later development az a novelist, but on this we nesd not now 
insist, Anyhow, his admirers, whether they like or dislike the 
line which he has thought fit to take of late years, will find much 
to interest them in this volume. The difficulty is the style. We 
have seldom seen more magniloquence. “ Poppies flaunting 
their imprisoned flames,” waves “curl round the slimy bases of 
the rocks like sinuous serpents ””—the letter “‘s” is very much in 
evidence—“ visualised spectre of an alien age, seemingly insu- 
lated against time’s corrosion” (Judge Jeffreys). In these 
ornamentations Mr. Sherren delights. They may be pleasing 
to some readers, but to many they are a serious drawback. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere. By the Rev. Henry N. 
Ellacombe. (J. Lane. 5s, net.)—-This volume is a continuation of 
the author’s “ My Vicarage Garden,” though in part of it, as in- 
dicated by the word ‘ Elsewhere” in the title, he goes further 
afield. In the first part (pp. 1-56) we may mention “ A Backward 
Spring,” especially interesting now when we are enjoyinga# season 
of adifferent character. It was written in 1891, when the winter 
was long and lasted late. Bilton, where the author lives, can 
hardly be a cold place, but the daffodils were not out in Lent. 
This year, though Easter was very early, they were abundant- 
(By the way, when we quote Shakespeare’s * ‘Take the winds of 
March with beauty’? we must remember the difference of 
style; Tennyson remembered it, and speaks of an “ April 
daffodilly,” though we admit that he also spoke of March 
as “the roaring moon of daffodil and crocus.”) The 
other two sections of the book have very varied con- 
tents. We may mention “ The Rock Garden,” with its very 
instructive suggestions,—such gardens are not easy to make or 
to people with well-suited inhabitants. ‘“ Plant Names,’ “The 
Scents of Flowers,” and ‘Railway Gardens” may also be 
mentioned. The last of these might advantageously be printed 
by the railway companies and circulated among stationmasters. 
The Great Western Railway give a prize to be competed for by 
their officials ; an excellent idea, as any one who has seen the 
very picturesque Kemble Junction (for Cirencester and Tetbury) 
will acknowledge. Canon Ellacombe mentions some fine growths 
of plants to be seen at various spots. We may add the heather 
at Barming, on the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway. We 
must not forget the chapter on the “ Flora of England Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago.” 
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CRETONNES. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared by 
Messrs. Liberty to meet the increased 
demand anticipated during the ap- 
proaching Coronation Ceremonies. 


PATTERNS SENT (FREE) ON APPLICATION. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


OS LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 





An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, depomted with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


| Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence- 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial), 


“*Very sound and agreeable to the palate, Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—RimpER HaGGaRD, in the Queen, 


a (18/- per dozen bottles. ane r 
Price ... 110/6 pond dosew half bottles. } Delivered free in London. 

MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30,-. 
Delivery free to any London address. ‘or Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask free. 

MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 





IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 


TE ROYAL EXCHANGE 


INCORPORATED 
A.D. 1720. 


ASSURANCE 
GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 
WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Apply Secretary, HEAD OFFICE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, £.C> 
or West End Office, 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Spring Season Renovations, 
HAMPTONS 
Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 


se HAMPTONS 


Booklet 


“ SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS’ 
Sent free on application. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W, 
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Atkinson (C. J. F.), Concise Handbook of. Provincial Local Government Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 
Ayrton (HL), The Biectrie Ave, 80. (ilcetrician Office) 12.6 Estapuisunp 182%, 
Barr (W.), Shackett: a Novel, er 8vo... sesseeeee(Unwin) 6/0 et ae ee ee 





Belloc (H.), The Path to Rome, cr 8vo.. 

Beveridge (J.), Papermakers’ Pocket- book, “}2mo_ 

— (M. T.), The Development of Cabinet Government in England, 
(Macmillan) net 6,0 


Bolas tes ) ‘and Browne ‘G. E. ai The Lens: a Practical Guide to the Choice, 


pe & Ward) 
Boothby (Guy), The Childerbridge Mystery, cr 8vo V. White) 
Brown (J. W.), Dominican Church of Santa Maria Novella, * 4to 


(Schulze) net 21/0 





Brownell (W. C.), Victorian Prose Masters, cr 8VO .........00:0008 (Nutt) net 6/0 
Burden of Proof (The), by. an Average Observer, cr 8vo ......(Richards) net 3/6 
Campbell (J. G. D.), Siam in the Twentieth Century, 8vo ......... (E. Arnold) 16,0 


— of Scientific Papers,1900-1883 (Supplementary Volume), Vol. XII., 
Sap bea bbicke ibd Ass soa Vhieahsupeanonnsen denis ds libs dusoaannessh obs (Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 


4to 
Cheyne (W. W.) and others, A Manual of Surgical Treatment, Part VI., 





SPOERMNA BPI ID: <<: 55; poibsavncanvican coos vannianties¢oisnse> dusdccsausaseouenss wes... (LONG smans) 18/0 
Clements (Hugh), Weather a DTI: cn, sncucGcecnncescsbaarene (Simpkin) 4/0 
Crawford (F. M.), To Leeward, cr 8vo ........ ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 


.(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
saee (Heinemann) 2/6 
on in ‘English Education, 
Camb. om Press) net 5/0 
. Robinson) net 5/0 


Curtis (A. C.), A New Trafalgar, cr 8vo 
Davis (R. H.), In the Fog, er 8vo.. 
De Montmorency (J. E. G.), State Inte 
er 8vo .. ‘ “all 
Dixon (W. M. ‘s ‘Trinity College, ‘Dublir : CF BVO sencsseee (F. E 
Dos Passos (John R.), Commercial Trusts, cr 8vo ........... (Putnam) 5/0 
Ellicott (J. M.), The Life of John Ancrum Winslow, 80... (Putnam) net 10/6 
Emerson (E. RB), The Story of the Vine, cr 8V0 ............s0000 (Putnam) net 5/0 
Fenn (G. M.), A Meeting of Greeks and the Tug of War, cr 8vo (Bousfield) 6/0 
Forster (A. R.), Ordinary Linear Equations, 8vo...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Greenwood (T.), Edward Edwards, Chief Pioneer of Free Libraries, cr 8vo 
Scott - Greenwood) net 2/6 











Hall (W. W.), Applied Religion, cr 8vo ...... pecbencsasebape . Johnson) net 3/6 
Harte (Bret), Om the Old Trail, cr 8vO ............cescssesseesssscerseesseees (Pearson) 6/0 
Henderson (E. F.), Short History of Germany from 9 A.D. to 1871 A. D., 

SR IUMENGEDID = as vicoxscsinesbska susceadsroukooaleystsar ssnacvsestevecchveasrsbuene (Macmillan) net 17/0 


Hocking (J.), Greater Love: a Cornish Romance, cr 8vo ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Keim (A. W.), The Prevention of Damp in Buildings, cr 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Knox (E. B.), Buller's Campaign with the Natal Field Force, 8vo 
(R. B. cr rm net 10/6 
..+-(Macmillan) net 86 
(Hutchinson) 6/0 
sistccastooneel (Oliphant) 3/6 
h “oe 8vo 
ongmans) net 21/0 
Macnaughton (J.), Factory Bookkeeping for Paper Mills wont Pulp) net 10/0 
Martin '¢ Dy GemeEE THOR, CE BIW evncccssvsensnssscnctesnsceccesseconcessonensen (Bell) net 5,0 
Mead (E. J.), Hope Deferred, WAP MIUO ox vvcssevavapetbnns sepsounsczecoceelt (Stockwell) 2/6 
Merriman (R. B.), Life and Letters of ‘Thomas Cromwell, 2 vols. 8vo 
xford Univ ersity Press) net 18/0 
Millard (B. A.), Optimism and the Vision of God, cr 8vo...... (Stockwell) net 2,6 
Millcar (M. M.), Journal of a Wandering Australian, 8vo 
(Melville & Mullen) net 9/0 
Myron (A. K.), Of Una and other African Memories, cr 8vo......... (Unwin) 2 
Oates (J.), The Twin@isters (Roman and Anglican), cr 8vo me ped 2 


Lane (M. A.), The Level of Social Motion, cr 8vo .. 
Lee (A.), The Frown of Majesty, cr 8vo 

McFadyen (J. E.), The Divine Pursuit, er 8vo.. 
Mackinnon (J.), The Growth and Decline of the’ 









Patterson (C. B.), The Will to be Well, cr 8V0 .......c.ceeceeseeeeeeeeees (Bell) net 
Payne (John), Complete Poetical Works, 2 wai. 8vo...(Villon Society) net 4: 
Pulbrook (A. ), Common Company Forms, cr 8vo.. .(E. Wilson) net 7/6 
Rattray (Mrs. M. E.), Sweetmeat-Making at Home, ¢ cr '8v0 ...(Pearson) 
Reynolds (C.), The Banquet Book, cr 8vo... ....ee-(Putnam) net 
Roberts (R. H.), The Spiritual Mind, er 8vo.. . & Stoughton) 7/6 
Savill (T. D.), Clinical Lectures on Neurasthe > 8vo0 (H. J. Glaisher) net 
Slicer (T. B.), One World at a Time, 8V0 ..,.......cccccesssecscsceesceees ees (Putnam) 
Stewart (A. M.), The Crown of Science, cr 8vo.. (S.S8.U.) net 3/6 
Swan (A. E.), The Secret of Dunston Mere, and other Stories, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 2, 
Thomson (B.), Savage Island: an Account of a Sojourn in Niue and 
I GD: csnivanse vsserinienassssascnssnerses nbssvecssvensiansbenseennet (J. Murray) net 7 
Wravers (Graham), The Way of Escape, cr 8vo.. a Blackwood) 6;/ 
Villari (P.), The Barbarian Invasion of Italy, 2 vols. 8v0 . targa 32 
Walker (John), The Commonwealth as Publican, cr 8vo (Constable) net 2 
Watson (R. W. S.), Maximillian I., Holy Roman Emperor (Constable) net 
Webb (Judge), 7He Mystery of William Shakespeare, 8vo (Longmans) net 10,6 
Williams (C. W.) and Musgrave (C. E.), The Factory and Workshop Act, 
REM coc wcicuukssatienoshovacuretssssbestedensmosasvapounvedebed begs sisson (E. Wilson) net 3 6 
Winter (J. S.). A Blaze of Glory, er 8vo (F. V. White) 60 
Yarr (M. T.), Manual of Military Ophthalmology, l2mo............... (Cassell) 6/0 





















HEADACHES 
are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 
are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular e fort (as in Un- 
equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 

the Care and Preservution of the Eyes see 

“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C, 

Consultations free of charge. 


TO LOVERS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


A VERY COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE TO LET 
FURNISHED, FOR TWO MONTHS, FROM MAY 17ru. 

Beautiful views of open country ; South aspect; bracing climate; altitude 
nearly 700 ft. House dry and excellent water; six rooms upstairs ; Dining 
Room 20 ft. by 16ft. Neighbourhood of historical interest. Golf Links, 

Apply to Mrs. SCOTT, 
Norton House, Sibford Gower, 
near Banbury. 


EYE-STRAIN! 
OVER- 
WORKED 
EYES! 








BALSAMIC 
(MEDICAL) 
VINOLIA SOAP 


FOR THE BATH. 8d. per Tablet. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—FOR SALE, ADORATION 


OF THE LAMB, complete, in Society’s Frames; perfect condition; can 
be seen by appointment.—‘‘ B.,”’ 70 Chester Square, London, S.W. 














Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 
~ DIRECTORS, _ 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ells, K.c 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq, “C.V.0, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Mi 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, x. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq P, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut. -Colonel F, Anderson Stebbi 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M. G., C.B, mag. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue. 
tion of business, = 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED .............. £450,000,000, 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


’ PURE 
BRAGG’S vecerasue CHARCOAL, 
IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a suflicient guarantee of its purity and 
etficacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels. 

BISCUITS, iu Tins, ls., 2s., and 4s. POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s, 
LOZENGES, in Tius, ls. 1}d. TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 1}d. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


{ R f Ss H Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6 ; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 














Samples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11}each. 
pein —_ DAMA Ss K Fi pend Huckaback Towels, 
post-free. 6 per dozen. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. | 





By Appointment to his Majesty nee the Royal Pei: 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, : 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, “Chandelier s, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
ther late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London fer the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


Manufactory—BOYLE sti W. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGIN a 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. 
Illustrated Price-Last of Juul range of Cellubar goods for men, women, and children 
sent post-free on apprication. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 3883 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C- 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, ; 
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WALES. 


cn 
17 EW 
N iF 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 


2 oO - -T. -f 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


cations are invited from Gentlemen qualified to fill the above position. 
Nee eed) £900 per anium, Pension of £400 per annum under certain 
itions after twenty years’ service. £100 allowed for passage expenses to 
Dance an Europe or America. Duties begin March Ist, 1903. 
sydney jarticulars may be obtained trom the Agent-General for New South 
oe victories Street, London, $.W., to whom applications, stating appli- 
pis ve (not more than 40 years) and qualifications, and accompanied by six 
poor of each testimonial submitted, should be sent not later than June 0th, 
copies ‘ 
12, HENRY COPELAND, 
Ageut-General for New South Wales. 


App 
Salary ( 





April 17th, 1% 2. 


<7 BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


h r 2 SESS aaa PON a on? 
' 2 SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1902. 
a pate in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 

eriate regulations. 

CE er contatiee a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 

aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually, cep 

“Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer- 

athe Examinations, for the ¥.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

e there isa large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 7 i 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN 

of the College, St. Bartholomew s Hospital, E.C. 

‘A Handbook forwarded on application, 


RIORS FIELD, GODALMING, SURREY. 








Mrs. LEONARD HUXLEY, formerly Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
has OPENED a SCHOOL for GIRLS at the above address. Prior's Field 
js an attractive modern house, 2 miles from Godalming, on high ground. 
There is a garden of 4 acres, and 14 acres of playing field and copse. The soil 
isgreensand, The usual school subjects will be taught by a competent statf 
(among whom is a resident French nuistress), assisted by visiting teachers. 
Special pains will be bestowed on the teaching of English Literature and 
Composition. Drawing, with some other form of manual training such as 
Modelling or Woodcarving, and Class-singing are regarded as essential parts 
of the school course. A lady gardener is kept; part of the grounds will be set 
apart as girls’ gardens, and gardening tastes will be encouraged. Fees from 
£108 a year. 

For further particulars and Prospectus apply to Mrs. LEONARD HUXLEY: 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY Ist. 











HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—'Ten Entrance Scholarships from £75 to 
£40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable ior three years at the College, will 
be awarded on the results of au Examination to be held from July Ist to 5th, 
1902. Names must be entered before June 3rd. The College prepares students 
for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honours Examinations. Inclusive fee, 
£9 a year—For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 


R OYAL 








YHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HET BURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
Mistr Miss RENTON, 
include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 
for Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


UGBY SCHOOL. — The EXAMINATION for 
3 SCHOLARSHIPS will commence on MONDAY, Jime 211, 1902,—Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\) SONS of GENTLEMEN, 28 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition 
Glass and Kindergarten for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and Head-Masters.s SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 2lst. 


TIJIGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 
; SCHOOL for GIRLS will RE-OPEN in New Premises on Amershain 
Hill on May 7th.—For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Chairman—The Re 







New School Buildi 


















bey WANTED, PRIEST, must have a good voice 

for large Church. Views, Broxwd Church. Stipend, £170.—Address, 

RECTOR, Cottingham, near Hull. 

‘PDUPIL.—ARCHITECT in large practice and holding good 
appointments has VACANCY fora PUPIL. Samtary work a speciality. | 

Moderate premium. Noother pupils.x—Address, “J. S. W.,” care of Street's 

Agency, 30 Cornhill, B.C. 


{NGLISH LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE 
A GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of I sh Literature. Lectures to Schools and Readivg Cireles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. ‘Terms, Svilabus of 
Courses, &c., on application. Refs. : J. Churton Collins, hsq., M.A. ; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public uniner, &c.)—Address. 


1 
2 Endsleigh St., W.C. 
ONDON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION.—On 
WEDNESDAY, April 23rd (Shakespeare’s Birthday), at 3.30 in the 
iuternoon, at the Hall of Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, Mr. WILLIAM MARTIN, 
M.A., LL.D., will deliver a Lecture in support of the movement to establish 
MEMORIAL TO SHAKESPEARE IN LONDON. Some Pictures, Views, 
Maps, and a Model, illustrative of London and the Playhouses in Shakespeare’s 
time, will be exhibited.—Tickets will be sent on application, 5S. FAIRMAN 
ORDISH, 16 Clitford’s Inn, Flect Street, E.C. 





































(FTC OSTRACA, Edited by W. E. Crum, with a 
Contribution by the Rev. F. E. BrigutTMan. Special extra publication of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, 10s. 6d. net. Sold at the Offices of the 
EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 37 Great Russell Street, W.C., and by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., B. QUARITCH, ASHER & 
CO., and HENRY FROWDE., 


N RS. ELINOR GLYN, Author of “THE VISITS OF 
AVE ELIZABETH.” WISHES it to be UNDERSTOOD that she DID NOT 





WRITE and has NO KNOWLEDGE of “The Grandmother’s Advice to 
Elizabeth,” 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Prizcipal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teaching stat 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Greet 
xitention is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
soil of the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For 
prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN), 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of from £40 to £50 a 
year for two years will be offered for competition at an Examination to be held 
on JUNE 24th and 25th, 1902. 

Candidates must not be under 18 years of age, and must have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. ‘The successful 
candidates will be required to come into residence in October next, and to read 
for the B.A. or B.Se. Degree of the University of London—Enutrance Forms 
and full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE. 


ite - 











NAINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 1. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staif of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others,—For information, apply to Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 





E DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
iy HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress..................Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ;' Medieval and Modern Lauguages Tripos), 








Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. 

Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 25rd. 

I. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
RANCH, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 

B' SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices : Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU, = Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Milles. HEISS. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
/ LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 cr upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
Paris: —EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS.—Miss COCHRAN and Mademoiselle SASSISSOU will 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study languages, music, and art in Paris, and to 
eontinue their English education. Best masters. Lectures, concerts, &c.— 
For Prospectus and Address, write to F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. Miss Cochran will be in London in May. 








JRUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
>) RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Kec. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Reis. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &c. French the official 
ruage of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
ite cubicles, gymnasium, &c. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Lilus- 
ed Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBERTS. 








la 





ELIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 
Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 





NTISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
LY. Hizth School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED tie 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPST 





EAD, He 


minis to 





| combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 


Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— An 

Examination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 25rd, 1902, 

for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Na 

Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £50, and THREE (HOUSE) of £20, 

all tenable for three years.—Further particulars may be obtained from Rev. 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 











iy Rk EN a Se ee ee er ee 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 

YS COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

: EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
tor COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered, in the first instance, for boys intended er the Army class.- Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





TNONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 10th, lth, and 12th, 1002.—Apply 
to the Rev. C. C, TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 

For boys between 7 and 15 years of age.—For Prospectus and List of 

Honours apply to the Head-Muaster, the Rev. J. H. MATHIESON, MLA,, 
Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd, 
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L EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 9th and 10th. 
School House, £65 per annum. Several vacancies in September. 
Junior House, £55 per annum, One vacancy for next term, 


For particulars, apply-Rev. bales H. MU RRAY R. AGG, Head-Master. 


PDLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TEN SCHOL ARSHIP S will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 


12th and 13th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
_Apply to the HE. \D-MASTE cB or the CLERK to the Governors. 


— rer: FOR GIRLS, 


sc H O OL 
d “Yor KSHIRE, 

Education on the best mor Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshir 









orn lines, 
re moors. 


Ss". JOHN'S C OLLEGE, ST. “LEONARDS. ON- SE 
SCHOOL for DAU GHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough edue ll 







Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD. MIST RESS. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

a SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of “Oxford and Cambridge 

Gradu: tance without charge to Parents and Guardians 


) gives advice and as 

i sc] or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
t of Requirements should be sent to the 
Craven Street, Northumbe rland Avenue, W.C. 


“MEDICAL MEN in all 
PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
commend ed. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
land Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
So 1354 (Gerri id). 


x” Boy 








at Sense or Al 
Manager, R. J. 1 





3EEVO vit BL. 





O INVALIDS.—A 


parts 


‘LISt of 
pe a ta RESIDENT - 

BHO Ors | also 
ven tstreet, Ne 
Soaton. 














Triform, 


gr. ANDR 


For Prospec tus, 


oy ley 
REWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 
QOEDEAN SCHOOL 
WwW FOUNDERS’ 8 ‘HOI 

JUNE, 1902.-For pa la 

(Secretary), Roedea ighton. 


peDrorp COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W 
TERM BEGINS THUR SDAY, April 24th. 
ction for students preparing tor the University of 
London degrees in Arts ence, and Preliminary Metiinn; also instruction 
in subjecis of General Ed cation. 

There is a Training Deva wtment for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 


STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE, 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
SCHOLARSHIP? iu 


gg {IP, value £ 


f the Examination 


80, will be COMPETED for in 
apply to Miss WRAITH 






WOMEN 





The EASTER 


The Coll provides inst ru 











E} 
COURTAU LD 


ONE ARTS, annual value £31 10s., 
tenable for three ys “ 
ONE PFE TT EI "R sc ‘HOLARSHI? in SCIENCE, annuzl value £48, tenable 


for three ye: 
Will be awarded on the resul 
Particulars on application to ti 


iination to be held in June. 
p rf ING (PAL. 
PRIVATE S¢ 'HOOL S. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
boys SCHOOLS. 

REPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

GIRLS? SCHOOLS. 
NAVY AND ARMY TUTORs. 
TUTORS PREPARING FOR UNIVERSITIES, ce. 

TUTORS RECEIVING BACKWARD OR DELICATE BOYS. 
SCHOOLS SPECIALLY PREPARING FOR MEDICAL, 
ENGINEERING, and other PROFESSIONS. 

















LONDON and SUBURBS, SEASIDE, ¢ COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT. 
i eos and GUARDIA 
id sending Detailed St tements of their requirements, will receive a 
selection of Prospectuses of highly recommended Schools by return of post, frec 
of charge.—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon St., Lond: n, E.C 


WN ‘BS. SW i's N KEN WHITE, 68 Westbourne Terrace, 

W., highly RECOMMENDS HURSLEY HOUSE i | 

S¢ NiO L for GIRLS. Thorough modern educatic Ss 
ith and physical | training. TERM BEGINS M AY 


eh uN COL LEC xB. —SCHOLARSHIP EXA i MI- 
aa NATION, July h, pig, one or two of £87 (£99 for the firs 
year), three or four oi £50 s1X re ~ di 0 ‘per annum. C ouneil Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annuum may be » boys who do well but fail to obta 













us a H¢ OM 
attention pa 





id to he 


loi h, 
or m 








« 
a scholarship.— Vor y te “the » HEAD- Ms ASTER or SECRETARY 
aes ( JOLLEGE. — Cl: esicnl, Mathematical, and 
N ral S » SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1902. Ten or more, besides 
House ons, open to competition, value irom £25 to £100 a year. Also 










rticulars and con- 
Clifton, Bristol. 


scholarships or Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.- 
lit ions from HE AD- M: ASTER or SECR ETARY, the C 


[kG Bing @€2 206 @ x, 


The next ENTRANCE EXA) MINATIONS i wr SCHOLARS SLIPS will be held 
we day 


on JULY 24th and two followi when Scholarships varying from 
£10 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entrics close July 10th. 
Full particulars on applicati io : 
The BU RSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


(QUEENW OOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 





and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 


premises 0 on the sea-front ; 


Vi J] EST pega TER 


large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, «ec, 


SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, Srd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 
five Residential iccohins, three non-Kesidential Scholarships, and two 
Exhibition is.x—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dei an’s Yard, West West Aninster. 





Me NT INT VI EW, H AMPSTEA Dz. HOME 
as for. GIRLS. -- The NEXT TERM wiil BEGIN on 
May 8th. Reference kindly zllowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter, 
Colonel Littie, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. ‘Shaw- Lefevre, and others.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 


_ SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— | (JAMDEN 


$$... 
MARY BUSS USS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLs, 


hei LONDON “COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
Founded 1850, 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C,P, 
The TERM will COMMENCE on THU RSDAY. May Ist, 1902, 
The Entrance Examination will be held on Wedn lesday, A ) 
Term fee, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age, wat “oth, 1902, 
Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Cc 
value of nearly £500 per annum. 7 a ie 
There are three boarding-houses, sanctioned by the Governors itl 
ranging from 51 to 70 guineas per annum, . ne One 


FRANCES 


SCHOOL, Suctan oF WALES’ 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD, 


The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, April 24th, 1902, 
The E _ mce Exunination will be held on Thursday, April 24th 


Roan, N.W, 


» 1902, 


| Term fee, £2 1s. or £3 Os. 4d., according to age. 
Scholi aes are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to 
the value ot nearly £300 per annum. 


For Forms of Application and particulars apply to the SE CRETARIES 
at the Se hool ade Iresses 8 


ji * & & es Ss es 


. —* LASS SCHOOL FOR } DAU GHTE RS OF GENT LEMEN. 
3oarders only. Excellent references.—Prospectus on licat 
Misse Ss BRIGGS, Coed Pella, ¢ ‘olwyn Bay. . aan a » 


Y, 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Linirep, 





| QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
|b 


| where the 
| care i 





NS seeking Schools or Tutors 


— — 


| Ships H.M.S. 


{{ | MPMHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET— 


| PICKARD (Class. 


THURSDAY, | 


| 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
ind comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis aud fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
x. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. ), assisted by a his ghly qualified staff, 

A limited number of EN'TRANCE SCHOL ARSHIP S awarded by competition, 


Gm Monica's SCHOOL for GIRLS, TADWORTH, 
SUR RE YY. 








Amid bes autiful scenery, with bracing climate. yet within easy yeach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral devel lop- 
meut. Refer nees required. Prospectus on application, 

Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident ar nd visiting staif. 


WEusS TE DL Ss C H OO L, 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £ 50, © 30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY, 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For partic ulars, a apply Rev, HEAD-M4 STE R, Felsted, Essex. 


yew ICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N N. —High. 
pe class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTI EMEN. 
Near London. Vine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing fields, 
Bracing air. Virst-rate resident and visiting statf. London protessors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 
P rospectus, t the Misses £ EN’ TON. 


“-IVERSITY OF DURE AM 
) DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, aud Cost of Residence in 























the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 
L A C K HEAT E. HEiGH 8:0 8:0'Ou, 


GIRLS’ : AY Bh aa COMPANY. 
Boarding House licensed hy 
House-Mistress: Miss M ARGUER iy TE i AIG. BROWN 


39 Lee a "Blackhe: ith, S.b, 
| ee SCHOOL, HERTS 


NEXT TE RM “MAY : 2nd. 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Prepax ear Department. 
Apply, HEAD-, M. ASTE 


NHE PRIORY, ‘NES STON, CHE SHIRE. —Head- Master, 

Rev. GEORGE McNE ILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Trainmg 
‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
ticld attached, Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


PUBLIC 




















earefi il 
Delicate girls 


Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast ; 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea- 
receive every attention. Special facilities for 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children. 
HEAD- MISTRESS. 


A he HILARY’S, “sc ARBOROU GH —GIRLS’ ‘SC HOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mi ene FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detac hed house, well-situ i, and sheltered from the Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. - he: al! h record. Annually inspected by 
Oxtord : and © Pumbridge Joint Board. Sti ult resident, U Jniversity graduat es. 





athing, &e. 
music, languages, and painting. 
Highest reterences.—Address, 





stress 












T H E C O L L E G 
RAMSGATE. 
Junior and Senior Schools, 
HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 


E. 9 


Founded 1809, 


Prospectus and Views, address the 


OUTH COLLEGE 


Ramsgate. 
NEXT TE RM 


Wwerm 
BEGINS on MAY 


For Prospectus apply to the MBURSAR. nies 
N ETTLE, YORKSHIRE. —OVERDALE SCHOOL 


tor GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


QITAMMER ING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
& SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, re es boys and adults suffering from this affliction. 
« Stammering,” R- ist-free, ls. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London ind 20 Galdieig gton Road, Bedford, 
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oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
PatroN—H.M. KING ue hee ™ - or 
wand Agents, Surveyors, iculturists, intending 
yor Iand-owners, 1 “Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 
—FNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
SRANGH-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.--New Chemical Labora- 
with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
we aa oxo acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Avricul- 
: hairy ‘and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 
seo grees Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
RS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands, 





tories. 





n perfect 


pIRECTO. 





TOODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

W (Church of England Public Schools.) 
Tapy Waxprn :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College, 

ap ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
() or ‘Oxtord. Final Honours, Class 1, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 

ico] House. £49 2 year. 
9) Scigel OY'Ss Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, 
€ 24 guineas @ year. Seteoce “Miss F TIES 
m ST. WINIFRED s, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss sae 2 DAV IES, late 
Y) ‘Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical 'l'ripos, Class I. 
Terms, £304 year. ; i 4 
UEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mist ress, Miss BODY, late | 
( Sead. Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. | 

ply. HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, | 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. | 


Terms, 








Seek Sa Ne eleerene ae = Pe ota ee 
¥ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. | 
S Church of England Boarding and Day School. Trainiug Department | 

‘Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
for Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 


London. " 2a Pan : 4 oan > | 
‘ncipal-—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress-—Miss B. | 
ton. Principe Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, | 


WARD, B.Se. AL 
TAASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

“ FIELD SOUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymuasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


‘\UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry tor Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROYAL NAVY or 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Individual tuition. Bracing situation. Large 

grounds, gymnasium, &c, Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of 

vrees and of parents of pupils, from R. F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, 
ley, Kent. 

MHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL,} 

ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Presideut: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Lite and Education, with Special Classes for ull Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours tor past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; | 
ith As rkship, RLN.: th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first trials); | 
2 Admiss andhurst; Ist place from Woolwich into R.t., with 4 prizes; | 
2nd Class Classical Modevations, Oxtord, ke. NEXT TERM, MAY 2nd. 

Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
































Roran Naval “ACADEMY, BOGNOR. 


Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNTA.’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations, Large grounds close to sea, 
For Prospectus, &e., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master. 








Qt. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
\) LIMITED, POLMONT, ag Raa egy lig Riyal pee = 
Girls. arge ockey, 


JEX-BLAKE, Tirst-rate Modern Education for 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on appli- 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of 
Bedford Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., H.C.S.1,; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, &e. } 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- | 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Statt of fully qualitiel Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students ; hockey field on seafrout ; riding, boating, tennis, swimining, cycling, 








and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th. 





BECCLES, 
SEELEY. | 
Thorough edueation, with healthy home life and country 
PREP. FOR 


| Spe SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. und Miss A, E. 
Kew Premises. 
surroundings.—Refereuces and prospectus on application, 
EXAMINATIONS. 


ING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- |} 
AX SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for | 
CLASSICS, MATHS., aud ARMY andl NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
Tecently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Heau- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





‘ROMER: S. LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal: Miss | 
G, C. POLLARD, lute Schol. Newnham Coll. Camb., Med. and Mod. 
lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Bathing, cycling, outdoor | 
games, Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnham College, | 
Cambridge. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL for GIRLS, St. MAR- | 
J GARETS, MIDDLESEX.—Principals, Miss LYSTER, M.A., and Miss | 
K. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class. Trip., Cambridge, CHANGE OF ADDRESS, | 
Duriug the vacation the School will be moved to CROFTON GRANGE, | 
ORPINGTON, KENT. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY sth,—Full | 
particulars on application to SECRETARY. 
{PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
TER SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist. NEXT 
£RM BEGINS MAY Ist.— Apply, the BURSAR, 


NIRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- 
D MORELAND. —Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 
pavehters ot Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymnastic Instructors. 
Fai ed by Rev, John Clitford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbeil, B.A.; Rev. A. M. 

arbaira, D,D, “ Terms from 60 Gus.—W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. (Loud.), Principal. 








| Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 


or elsewhere, 
Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON MAY I7th. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 

Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A., H. G. 
Secley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A.. W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Garcia, R.C.M., 
A. Luarpent, B.-¢s-L., G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), 
Terrick Williams, &e. Large resident Statf of highly-qualified English aud 
Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 
Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse. 
Prospectus on application. 








FOR 





N ISS MARGARET WILLIAMSON, having resigned 

her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena College, intends 
to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 
Pupils ouly) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 

Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the eastern extremity of Bournemouth 
Bay. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy. 

The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall for Gymnasium 
—-ond a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of well-laid- 
out grounds and a playing-tield. 

The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspected by the 
Oxtord and Cambridge Schools Exumination Board. 

The Resident Staff will include 1 Medical Gymuastic Mistress. 

Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 
Rev. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews 
University, N.B. 





ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon), 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.1.) 
Large resident staff; University iuspection; good hockey field, cricket, &e.— 
Prospectus on application. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.-—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
and 29th, ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Cheltonians only ; 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS contined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
Examinations ; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per aunum; and 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May lst.— 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymuasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 











| deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 


worth, and others, 





my HE i? a ae 
CAMBRIDGE, 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 23rd. 
Parti 3 on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; larye visiting stalf.—Principals, Miss BOYCO'T'T and Miss TABVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


C HOO L, 














A DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
E PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


1 FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 

e Sussex.—Bourders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 

elevation in healthy neighbourhood about oue hour from London. Gymnasium, 

cycling, riding. Experienced teaching stati. Resident trained physical mistress. 
Delicate yiris receive every attention.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS, 


 * 2.2 ©c O b&b LL EB @ 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 





M®. Ss. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
a\ Jducational Agency work) IN'TRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-recoumended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
aud ASSISTANT-MiSTRESSLS.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 


| to inquiries aud 2xpplicutions made to Mx, 8S. A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 


Street, Cavendish Square, Louden, W. 
7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A JUNIOR HOUSE will be opened Next Term, at which the inclusive fees 
will be 45 guineas per annum. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Visita ets HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
} President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS, 
Secretary—Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—-2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERKBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May Sth. 


N ‘OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
a\ UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Miss INGHAM. 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and 





The house stands on the slope of the Dowus overlooking the town and the zea. 
Boarders only received, 
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ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week ; fee, £8 a year.—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
and Technical; 1, 200 pupils ; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a year.— 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1, 200 pupils ; fee, 50s. a year.—HOUSEKEEP- 
a NG SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees——UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 
’ course; yearly fee, £8.—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
per half-year.- PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS: from 13 to 
15 poaees fee, Ss. per half-year.—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR 
BOYS: no fees—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY : 3 years’ course; monthly fee, 
£1.—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS : no fees.-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS : 
no SCHOOL OF MUSIC (private school) : 1,500 pupils; fees, 120 to 150 ; 
special classes for foreigners.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4to5 years; monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL: f 
for boarders, £28 a year.—AGRICULTURAL LECTURES: 
43.-DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM: for yearly boarders ; 








tees, 


fee for one course, 
fee, £24.—DAME 


SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years: no tees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
€ hildren from 7 to 13 years; no fees.—UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
‘TU BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 





E : 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 
wCHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
Aud OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 





ch boy may have individual attention. 
on chalk soil and within easy reach of London. 


Numbers limited so that ea 
Situated in a healthy dist 
Jfead-Master has had lurge experience and success with boys of this class 


rict 


Resident trai 





“d nurses. lighly qualitied and experienced doctor on the 
staff. Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. 

Testimonials and references from the heads of Publie Schools, parents of 
pupils (past and present), and the medical profession, 








For vacaucies, write— 
“BOX y’s Advt. Offices, 


125 Stran und, 


321,” Willing 
WC. 


— OWE NS COLLEGE, MANCHEST ER. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBL RN HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK. 

Fees 36 to 50 mm the Session. ONE BURSARY of £15 renew- 
able for two addi = "years will be awarded on the results of the Owens 
College Entrance Schol: ps Examination in June.— _ plications for Bursary 
before May 7th to the Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN 


a ST. ANDREWS St 'HOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
ST KATHARINE’S ‘SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
: 

RATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 


or girls from seven years of age. 


Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the C 











_ OF 























PREPA 


olonies. 


applic ation to the HE AD-MISTRE SS. 


Prospect us and Schox 
i on GLEBE HOUSE, HU NSTAN VTON-ON “SEA, 
NORFOLK. 
Preparation for the Publie Schools and Royal Navy. Special Coaching for 
3uckward Boys. Healthy bracing climate 
RSDAY, May Ist. 


1 List on 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS THUR 


; (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
rINHE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(CLOSE TO OxFORD CIRCUS, V.) 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1902, will ¢ ‘OMME NCE on THURSDAY, May Ist. 






BF ull opport unities for study are offered to S idents preparing for any Exami- 
nations in Medicine and Surgery in the Unite isdom. 

Classes will be held in the following j —Midwifery, Pathology, 
Pathological Histology, “Rese Medicine und Public Health, Anatomy, 












Chemistry 
Clinical 


and Practical Chemistry, 
Demonstrations, Practical 


und Histol 
Diseases 





Practical Physiok gy. 
Therapeutics, Mental with 
Pharmacy. 

Students entering 
lips (value and 


in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar- 
£60) awarded at the commencement of the ensuing 
Winter Session. oderip Scholar siilea. Governor's Prize, Hetley Prize, 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded 
innually, the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of 


Aberdeen) every third year. 
Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 


E 
r 





fee. 
The composi 


Pay a 


tion fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diplomas of 
£.R.C.S., and I 


d 35 gu 


L..R.¢ .5.A,, is 155 guineas; or by three yearly instalments | 





-e instrue- 
niversities 


its requiring Preliminary Scienc 
guineas. For members of U 











al J ical Council and other Students who have 
‘ ipletes itomical and Physiological ides, the Fee for admission 
s General Students is 70 guémeas, or by instalments 75 guineas. 








rd and Cambridge entering in May are eligible to 
‘ the University Scholarship of £60 awarded at the commencement 
of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 
“ he Residential College contains accommodat _ for thirty Students. 
‘or Prospectus and further particulars, apply 
J. MU ER. AY, M.B., F.B.C.S., 


u the Universities of Ox 


mpete for 


Students | 
} 


Dean. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 


4A MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C 


J 






‘The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY ist, 1902. Students enter- | 
ing on that date cau compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in October. | 
S$) eci las re arran for the Preliminary Scientific and M.D. | 
Ix > Ur ty of London. Particulars as to fees, scholar- 

hips, , can be obtained from “the Secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.B. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 





— SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





President—-The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 
This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial | 


Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., und every other description of me chanic: al support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

h.. ater Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent, to the afflicted upon the 

commendation of Subscribers. 

7,887 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1901. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subseription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay _ Co., Limited, Lombard 
treet, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Societ 
BICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


St 





Beeks WANTE ‘Dy 





| Arthur R. 


| John Hollams, Esq. 








es ee LITERARY 
The 112th ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place 
ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, on FRIDAY, 
precise ly. 
The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN in the Chair, 
Dinner tickets one guinea each, to be obtained from the Secretary, 
First List of Stewards, ; 


UN», 


at the WHITE 
May 2nd, at 7 for 7, ee 





















| Philip L. Agnew, Esq. ) Sir Theodore Martin, K( 
| The Lord Aldenham, | D. Binning Monro, ag yee tie 
| Sir Squire Bancroft. | Oriel and Vice-C haneellor of - “ 
| Richard Bentley, Esq., F.S.A. University of Oxford, mae 
* | Henry L. Bischotlsheim, Esq. Claude G. Montefiore, Esq. 
J. Alexander Blackie, Esq. John Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 
| George E. Buckle, Esq, Francis M. Nichols, Es “9 » FSA 
J. B. Capper, Esq. Henry Oppenheim, Es: al 
Frederick Clitford, Esq., K.C. | The R ~ Hon. Sir Ariht w J. Otway 


William C, Kuight Clowes, Esq. 
A. C. Cole, Esq. 

B.C. Danvers, Es 

Francis Darwin, ee. , M.B.F.R.S. 
Clintou E. Dawkins, Esq., C.B. 
Austin Dobson, Esq. 

C, Litton Falkiner, 
Farrer, 


Bs 
J.C. Pokinin Eaq., D.L, 
| 9 Rich: rds, Esq. 
The Lord Bis shop of St. Asap 
| Edward Salmon, Esq. cia 
| J. Henry Shotouss Esq. 
| Alexander Sie mens, Esq., V.P.LE, 


Esq. 
| The Rev. Canon J. H. Skrine, MA, 


Esq. 


The Rev. Dr. Fowler, President of | Reginals J. Smith, Esq., K.C, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. | | Hugh Colin Smith, Sen. 
The Earl Grey. . St. Loe Strachey, Esq. 


W. E. Green, Esq. 
The Rev. Canon Hensley Henson. 


c lement Shorter, Esq. 
W. Hugh Spottiswoo le, Esq. 
| The Lord Stavords ue, 
| William Stebbing, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Sir «, 
Bart. 


C, H. St. John Hornby, Esq. 
J. Watson Knight, Esq. 
Emile Levita, Esq. | 
| T. Norton Longman, Esq. George Macaulay es 
Frederick Macmillan, Esq. Willian Trotter, Esc 
The Right Hon. Sir Edward Malet, | a B. big De Wer er, Esq. 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. . Watt, E <q. 
Mr. Sheriff Horace 6. Marshall. Foie N. Wy ollas 


The Committee will be glad of an early reply from 
Stewards. 
7 diced Terrace, W.C. 


Qocizry FOR THE ABOLITION OF ‘VIVISECTION 


; Trevelyan, 


lyan, Esq. 


C.J.E. 
rited to be 


Es 
hs 
gentlemen inv 





A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 


In the Journal of Physiology, February, 1899, under the title “The Kidney 
and Metabolism,” : 
149 Wandsworth Road, South Lambeth, S.W., describes the results of the 
The object of the 


experiments was to discover how the animals could sustain life, and for how 


the Professor Superintendent of the Brown Institution, 
removal of large portions of the kidneys of 49 living dogs. 
long, with portions of their kidneys cut out from time to time. The 
anesthesia legally required in the initial operation having passed off, the dogs 
were kept for observation in chambers, the floors of which were composed of 
glazed earthenware and the sides of glass. One dog died on the fourth day, 
and another on the sixth, from loss of blood; 
operation. In one who survived the first operation 63 days, the pelvis of the 
kidney was found to be full of stones. One died from shock, the operation in 
this case consisted in cutting a wedge out of the second kidney. 
the second operation was the removal of the entire kidney from the opposite 


one died 36 days after 


th 
ue 


Tn 14 cases 


side ; after which the average duration of life was from two to three weeks, 
the animals becoming extremely emaciated and so weak as to be unable to 
stand, with ulcerated sores on the lip and cheek. 
two operations were performed on the same animal. 
experimented upon, both survived the operation four months. 


In some cases more than 


Two puppies wera 


Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Society and crossed Lloyds Bank, 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary, 


23 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 








JOOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and sinaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and prompily OFFER = 





oy 








FOR SALE. Pac ee and removal arranged for. . an fy T IONS MADE | 

| Probate, &¢.—AUCTLON ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. . 1809, 

7 OOKS | OUT of PRINT SUPPL IED. —Please state 
; wants, Catalogues free. We offer Lady Churchill's ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 

Review,” complete set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s, net, 

Wanted, 25s. each offered, Hissey’s Drive Throug h England, 1885; Paters 

Marius, 2 vols., 1885. HOLLAND'S GRE AT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


KACH OFFERED. 


2ods. 
; Symonds’s 
" Symonds's 


1873 ; Pater’s Marius, first edition, 1885, 2 vols. ; 
; Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1890; 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunt 1826 ; Hissey s Drive throug 
Hngland, 1885; Gamoma, 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild 
Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols, 
1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols.. 188i; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862 

Andrew Lung’s Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights edition, 1882, 100,000 Books for SALE and 


s, 2 vols., first 
WANTED. By far the largest aud most valuable stock in Birmingham. 
State wauts. 


Pater’s Renaissance, 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 





ng, 








BAKER'S GREAT 


14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
MARCH CATALOGUE OF NEW REM AINDERS. 
a JUST ISSUED. H. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
seller, will be pleased to se = post free, his new Catalogue containing an 
interesting collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new “condition and at 
bargain prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 


PD LACKBEETLES, 


BOOKSHOPS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 





300k 





COCKROACHES. — UNION 

COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing pemody, founded on the exten- 
sive experience of Mr. E, Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheffield Workhouse. Guaranteed to ex- 
termini ute them ¢ ompletely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post-fre.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
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— ECONOMY IN WINE BUYING. 
| Bottles 
specially nn Farce ape Ree 


“= DUC DE MARNE 


Invalids. | 
| 


~ CHAMPAGNE 


(EPERNAY SEC). 


vINTAGE 1899 vintaceE 
ANCIENS VIGNOBLES DES PRINCES DE BOURBON. 








DUC DE MARNE. 








fri pega if MUST HAVE OFTEN OCCURRED to many 

PRICES. 
Carriage paid to any Address | that the price of good Champagne is intolerably high. 
in the United Kingdom. They have been content with the explanation that 


Case of One Doz. 
Large Bottles, 


people when paying a visit to their wine merchant 


Champagne is an expensive wine to manufacture. 
This is only partly the reason. A further explanation 


54s. | is that the large Champagne houses purposely restrict 

Small Case of !-Doz. _ the exports to England of the recognised brands to a 

| Large Bottles, figure considerably under the demand in this country, 
| 27s. | so that with Champagne, as with everything else, a 


| large demand operating on a small supply has its etfect 
Case of Two Doz. | ina FANCY PRICE. But the real fact is that at the 
Half Bottles, ; : : 

59 usual prices charged there is an enormous profit to the 

| S. foreign shipper, practically shutting out Champagne 
Small Case of One Doz. | from the tables of thousands of homes. 

Half Bottles, | 
29s. 6d. | “DUC DE MARNE” is an excellent wine, full bodied, and 
of fine bouquet. The most delicate palate will find no difference 


Case of Two Doz. } between this Champagne and the well-known brands now selling 
Quarter Bottles, ; at 100s, to 140s, per dozen. In fact, the offer of this wine at the 
33s present price amounts to a REVOLUTION IN THE WINE 

« 


; TRADE, and can only be made by a firm in command of large 
Quarter Bottles are Specially 


Shipped for Invalids. capital, and able, by reason of the magnitude of its operations, 


to sell at a small increase on cost. 


CHAMPAGNE A TONIC. 


AS A TONIC NO WINE IS MORE EXHILARATING THAN CHAMPAGNE, OR ACTS 
MORE QUICKLY WHEN BODY AND BRAIN ARE HARASSED OR WEARY. 
THE QUARTER BOTTLES ARE SPECIALLY SHIPPED FOR INVALIDS. 


DUC DE MARNE CHAMPAGNE 


Is made from the finest selected Grapes grown in the Marne District of 
Champagne, and prepared by the most skilled men in Epernay. 





Quarter en —_ eee 
Bottles | : 
S 3 To be obtained from your Wine Merchant, or by sending order with remittance (Postal 
pecially Order or Cheque) to the Importing Agents for the United Kingdom, | 
Shipped 
ry FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, AND CO,, 
Invalids. FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., 





Quarter 
Bottles 
Specially 
Shipped 
for 
Invalids, 








Quarter 
Bottles 
Specially 
Shipped 


for 


Invalids. 


ye | 
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THE CORONATION. 


7}*- LUNN’S A RRAN 


THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE.—GRAND §' 
view Coronation Duy, from £4 4s, L upwards 
at different points on the two routes, 

THE NAVAL REVIEW. In 
berths on which have been alrea 
TORTA,’ tonnage 15,254, and the s.s. 
three days’ cruise. 

£3 12s, 6d. ernise on the magniiicent s 
of Man Steain P — ¢ ompany —Full particulars from + 
Endsleigh Gardens, 3 on, W. 








*PRE- 





taken, Dr. Lunn will send the 
*LA GASCOGNE, tonnage 7,395 


YGEMENTS. 


"AND commanding both routes, near 
for the two days. Other sites 


addition to the three large vessels, all the 


Oo, for a 


. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA,’ of the Isle 
SECRETARY, 5 





N APLE “SIC ILY, MALTA, 
GIBRALTAR, and LISBON on the S.Y 
‘se-power 4,000. 











pore SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Patrons—THEIR M AJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 






The co-operation of persons witnes 
Yomplainants not bound to ; 1d co 
tidential when letters are m 

ANONYMOUS COMPLA ; 
INTO THE WAS'TE-PAPER “BASKE’. 





JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


pruveN: TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
FOUNDED 1848 


—_—_— 








INVESTE DF UN NDS Pecuancanes £43,000,000. 
yEV ERSIONS and L UP EB INTER ESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or ot} eurit ud. Annnities PURCHASED or 





2 », Strand 
tid up ) £500,000. 


Organised by Dr. L.UNN 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 


acts of eruelty is earnestly invited. 
ud their names kept absolutely con- 


BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 


LON ABY INTEREST 





Tieindiinen to the 





, Praver-Books, Xe. 


Usual cash discounts, 


EL V 


executed, 





or Presents. ‘Post 


| 4 L L | S A N D 
4 





‘ King, 
Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
New choice Bindings 


Gs 
DEALERS IN xtond > eee BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 


| 


| on America ; Muminated Hort on Vellum; a Few 


} print ed at or relating to Suaneberes Hill, compris 








eng oN ee 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Rare and Valuab ile Books, fine Extra Tilustra ited Books o 
selection from the Library of a Ge v1 settee further 
NV ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELT, by AUCTION, 
p: at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane. W.C., on W ednesday, A vil 30 
nd Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, RARE and VALUABLE Bl x 20th, 
above, comprising a splendid copy of Boydell’s The Thames, extra illy: t “| 
und extended to 5 vols., morocco extri a; and other Extra Mlustrated fra 
Acker man u ’s Microe osm. of London, 3 vols. ; and others with Coloured Plat a 
sirds of Europe, 8 vols. ; and other Works on Natural History ; . Boon! 
Early Printed Books ; iret 
editions of Johnson, Smollett, Scott, Jane Austen, Lamb, Tennyson, F 
&e. (incliding some presentation copies) ; Charles Tennysc 
with pen-and-ink sketehes by Thackeray ; Burton’s Arabian Nieht Bonnets, 
edition, with illustr ions, 16 vols.; fine French illust ated works original 
temporary morocco ; Tudor Translations, complete 8 Morris's Works, 
golden type edition ; co on History and ‘the Fine Arts ; Library and lean 
Paper Editions of Standard Authors, “and other Valnable Books many it 1 
und morocco b inding Lo be viewed and ¢ ‘atalogues had. 5 sc 














Dresser’ 


first 
itzGerald, 





















Inte resting Collection 2 of Strawberry Hill Prees? Books, the: Prope A 
inherited from Horace Walpole through the Hon. ars perey en . a Lady, 
Mei 2S. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AU CTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wedresday, A ril 30¢ 
at 1 o'clock, the above Interesting COLLECTION of BOOKS and LEAF 1 2 
¢ Horace W: alpole’s ow; 
‘ opy of Gray’s Odes, with Notes and Criticisms in 1 his handwriting r; Anecd hee 
ot Painting and Catalogue of Engravers, 5 vols., with MS, ad ditions by te 
Author; Reply to Dr. Milles, Walpole’s Copy, with additional Note: De “ 
tion of Strawberry Hill; Royal and Noble Authors, 2 vols, , With Postse ri — 
others by We alpole, &e.: also 2 considerable number of the extremely x; 
De tached Pieces, Leaflets, &c (some be ‘ing appr ently unrecorded), the wh 


forming an unusually comple te collection, in a fine state of preservation ¢ whole 
F 





































ihe orig nal condition, all with uncut edges, several being s “a 
ewed and Catalogues had. : eS ree 
I ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ S SQUARE, S.\W' 
Patron — HIS MAJES THE KING. 


President—LESLIE ST ‘EP HEN, EE 
Vice-Pr wane ae Right Hon. LORD "AC TON, 
TheRt. Hon, A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Kt. Hon.W. E,H. LECKY,) ; 
HERBERT SPE} NC ER, Esq, sais D.C.Ly 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. — AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL £R 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRAN’ . DUF} of ROSEB ERY, 
The Library contains about 200,000 Voluines of yee iont 
Literature, in Various Languages, Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership 
aceording to age, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reuling- room Open from ‘Ten till Hulf-past Six, CATALOGUE 
Kirra Epirion, 1888, 2 vols., may now be had. ial 
G. 'f. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., See retary and Librarian, 


PYRE IWRITING a? AYS, ESSAYS 
, of COPYING and MAN ee Be quickly and carefully executed in 
best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
vom thany literary persons, (Established i83,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove, London, 8.W. 


{OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, . &e., 
/ are l NVITE D to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. L LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful wud rare books, and pictures 


and Modern 











.and A LL K] NDS 















PRINTS. Spring Cat: re Book os MSS. (No. 98) Now "Ready. by known old and modern artists, 
Price Sixpence. } ’ . Velnat 3 Made | Desiderata ent for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
‘! REET, LON NDON, Ww. A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
saunas ss. | BAST. AND WEST.— A Monthly] ME DOC. 
B TRK BEC K BAN K,} Review. Published in Bombay and Edited 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, by BEER AMJI M. MALABARI. Annual VIN ORDINAIRE. Fe * Doz n 
iteteches : : spi teeaee subse ription, 1bs., post-free, Single copy, rots. 4-Bots, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 1s, 3d. : post-free, Is. 6d. Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ee - - ; light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
1°] DE! O81 r At JUN LS O1 2) TO ADVERTISERS. of this wine will be found equal to 146 83 
“9 lo repay: on deman “2 /o| BAST AND WEST has the largest wine usually sold at much higher 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- sale of any Monthly Magazine in India, and will prices. 
. x +! cs be found a most valuable medium for reaching 


lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. {| 
a a ' a Half-page, 12s. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


be sent. 





Gtanat a 
Street, Lond 








FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPEI over which the A 
EPPS’S COC 9 As} vorket "Sire," i" 
Authors rout ore 





FL AVOU BR ONLY. { Press Lrp 
MSs. by 


shouid be re 


‘WIth NATURAL 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


ttlued, 





Insert posta ey meee nts at the lowest possible 

prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manulactu rer’ ,» &ec., OU application, 

pus U NION BANK of 
AUSTEALLA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880 





Paid-up Capital ......ccccereeeceens ... £1,500,000 re 
Reserve Fund . 875,000 LOWES 





Reserved Lia 





453 Electric 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granite 
on the Bank’s Br un hes throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand. 


Applicati INS Sor 
PELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES Iso made, 4 


} 
} 
{ 
H 
ILE { 
BILLS are purchased or seat for collection. 


received for jixed periods, on | 


DEPOSITS are 
terms which may be ascertained on ap} ition, 
W. E. CARBERY, Managex. 


71 Cornhill, London, E.C, Streel, Strand, WiC. 








Liberal atte 
Assn eee of 


the edueate xd classe s, 
whether Native or European. Per Page, 2 


F. SPRIGGS, 21 Paternoster Square 
whom Subscriptions and Advertisements should 


THE AUTHOR'S | 35 
= P P Ss 7S « oO Cc o A. PAPER-PAD, (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
) 
ver dozen, ruled or plain. New 
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fire or otherwise. 


STICKPHAST 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@NIX FIRE 
19 Lombard =~ 
Established 1782. 
Jurrent Rates - — 
ompt Se stitle ments, 
all Liability. 
Lighting Rules S$ supplied. 


Copies of the 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters | 
of business, should Nor be i 
| EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Colonies, Ameri 
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both Civil and Military, | 
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176 99 


it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional cor 
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HAIRLESS 
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JOS SEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
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OFFICE, 
and 57 Charing Cross, 
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eLLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


In feap. 8¥9, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; Large Paper, £1 1s. 


yow TO MAKE AN INDEX. By Henry 


B, WHEATLEY, Author of “ How to Forma Library,” ‘“‘ How to Catalogue 
a Library.” ; : : } 
he volume the various theories concerning Indexing are set forth, and 
- rales are laid down and illustrated for the making of an Index, while 
sort le : 
peas toe methods are exposed and illustrated by examples. 
erroneous 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ‘HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 


In crown 4to, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 20s, net. 


TRE HISTORY OF DUNBRODY ABBEY, 


™ }RE ISLAND, BALLYHACK, &e., IN THE COUNTY OF 
1H Oe. Being the Third Instalment of the History of that County 
sow in Progress, compiled from Ancient Records and the State Papers, 
with Translatio:s of the Rawlinson MS. in the Bodleian Library, as regards 
Dunbrody. Edited by Puizie Hersert Hors, late ot Pole-Hore, County 
Wexford, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Royal 
Society of Autiquaries of Ireland, &e., Ke. 
«The author's work is well done.” —Manchester Guardian. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED AND UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Vol. 1.-THE HISTORY OF OLD AND NEW ROSS, 
IN THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. Compiled from Ancient Records, 
the State Papers, and the Manuscripts of the late Herserr I. Hore, Esq., 
of Pole-Hore, in that County. 


Vol. 2.—THE HISTORY OF TINTERN ABBEY, 
ROSEGARLAND, AND CLONMINES, IN THE COUNTY OF WEX- 
FORD. Being the Second Instulment of the History of that County now 
in progress, compiled from Ancient Records and the State Papers, with 
Translitious of the Cambridge and Canterbury MSS. as regards ‘Tintern. 





NOW READY.—In crown §Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6, 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A Chronicle Play 


in Six Scenes. By W. H. Pixver. 
“The action of the play is brisk and pleasantly stimulating.” 
—Western Tiines (Exeter). 

“Tts literary qualities make it more than worthy of perusal, and its dramatic 
possibilities may be found deserving of attention by those who are desirous of 
presenting something novel.”—Evcning Post (Exeter). } 

“Mr. Pinder’s style is good, und suitable to the theme, und he gives a very 
attruetive study of Alfred, whose speeches are, as a rule, marked by grace and 
dignity."—Notts Dally Guardian. 





NEW NOVEL BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s, 


THE PRINCESS INEZ. By Reernaxp Sv. 


Barbe, Author of ‘‘ In Modern Spain,” &c. 

“The Princess Inez” is an absorbing Spanish romance full of quaint touches 
of Spanish life and scenery. It appeals to the lovers of good fiction, and par- 
ticularly those who know anything of the interior life of the Spanish people. 
suceess of Mr. Reginald St. Barbe’s former books should be sutiicient 
warrant for the excelleuce of his new volume, 









In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIAN HERESIES Classified as Sim- 


plitications of Christian Dogmas. A Text-book for Theological Students 
By Rev. Sypney CLaupr Ticker, A.K.C., Author of “Grammatical 
Analysis by Triple Formula and Genealogy,’ &c. 

Tur RiguT ReverenpD H. C. G. Movie, D.D., Bishop of Durham.-—‘‘ Accept 
my thanks for a copy of your tabulated view of heresies, which scems to ure to 
offer a useful and clear programme for fuller instruction.” 

“Distinctly ingenious and interesting.’”’-—Rock, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, 2s, net. 


THE COMING UNITY: the Problem of the 


Churches. By Atrrep J. Harvey, M.A., Vicar of Shirehampton with 
Avonmouth, Author of * From Suffolk Ladto London Merehant.” 


Tn crown 8vo, paper cover, Is. 


SECOND COMING OF CHRIST: in Relation 
toCurrent Events and the Future of the World. By W. M. Pasco: 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, Zs. vet 


LAYS OF THE “TRUE NORTH”; ani 


other Canadian Poems. By AeNrs MauLE Macuar, Author of “si 
of New France,” ‘‘Marjorie’s Canadian Winter,” ‘ Rolanil 
Knight,” &e. 
“Tu this volume there is 2 good deal of real poetry. There is eloquence, and 
there is pathos, and the author's best is very sood indeed.’’—Morning Post, 


Ties 


Graeme, 


In large folio, paper cover, fully Mlustrated, 2°. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A Souvenir 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled boards, Is, fil. 


THE DISCARDED VIOLET STAMP, 


the Tales it Told. By Jacko. 


and 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A COMPANION TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 


GREAT MEN: a Dictionary of Quotations. By Wittiam Wate. 590 pp., 
7s. 6d. 

“The book will be a godsend.”—Scotsinan. ‘ Will at once be promoted to 
the shelves which contain the truly welcome books of reference.”—Globe. 
** A very varied collection.”—Athkenzum. ‘*A very useful volume.”—Spectator. 
““A monument of painstaking research, and as near perfection in point of 
completeness as such a work could very well be.”—Daily News. 





COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S “MOROCCO.” 


THE MOORS. Very fully Illustrated and 


Indexed. Forming the Concluding Volume of Mr. Meakin’s trilogy on 
Morocco, Vol. I. being THE MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. Il. THE 
LAND OF THE MOORS. Each lis., 8vo. 

** Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than Mr. Meakin.’’—Pall 
Mall. ‘*His admirable volumes.”—Bookman. ‘* At once a generous and im- 
portant contribution.” —Athenzum. ‘ Fascinating pages.’ — Westminster Gazette. 
‘The most important addition of modern times in the English language.”’ 
Notes and Queries, March 22nd, 1902, 








EDITED BY SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF. 


THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited 


by the Rt. Hon. Sir MountstvuartT Grant Durr, late Governor of : 
Madras Presidency, With Introduction and Notes, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A. T. QuitLer-Covucu in the Bookinen for April says :—‘‘ I have, I hope, by th. 
time extracted enough to prove Sir Mountstuart’s a delightful book, and 
hardly more indebted for its pleasing qualities to the masterpieces he has 
brought within its covers than to his own remarkable commentary in prose, 
For compressed elegance and pertinence I know nothing to compare with it.”” 





THE BOHEMIAN “ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
SECOND EDITION THIS DAY.—Pp. 350, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LABYRINTH OF THE WORLD AND 


THE PARADISE OF THE HEART. By Joun Amos Comenius. 
Translated by Count Liitzow, Author of ‘A History of Bohemian Litera- 
ture,” &c, 

“Jt is natural to compare ‘The Labyrinth,’ « masterpiece of Bohemian 
literature, with our great English allegories. In its keen sense of the miseries 
of the world, of wickedness and hypocrisy in high places and religious systems, 
it reminds the reader of Langlund’s * Piers Plowman’ ; its sharp distinction 
between the evils of this world and the blessedness of that which is to come 
recalls the tone of Spenser; in gloomy pessimism and cynical humour 
Comenius resembles Swift.”-——Guardian, ‘* ‘The Labyrinth’ throws a good deal 
of light upon the political and religious struggles of the time. The translation 
is conspicuous for its accuracy. It is surprising that a foreigner should have 
attained such a mastery of our language.”—Atheneum. ‘ Adecidedly interest- 
ing allegory of social, political, anc religious life, written by a Bishop of the 
persecuted Moravian Church.’’—Critical Review. 


NEW NOVELS 
SANCTA PAULA: a Romance «° the Fourth 


Century. By Waiter Cortanp Perry. With 8 Plate-,6s, [Next weel:. 
Us graphically with the chief agencies and conditions of the establishment 
Xhureh, in the midst of social corruption in the decline of the Roman 
Empire. ‘The predominating figures are those ofthe beautiful Sancta Paula, 
her daughter aud St. Jerome. 


JACK ELLINGTON. By Wissen 














BLAkE. 


3. [Shortly, 
STRANDED. By Attics M. Criowszs, Author 
of “ Mrs, Frederick Graham,” &e, [Shortly, 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. D. G. RITCHIE. 


STUDIES IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


ETHICS. 4s. 6d. [This day. 
Social Evolution—Equality—The Question of State Interference — Civic 
Duties and Party Polities—-1792, Year 1—War and Peace—The Ultimate Value 

of Social Etfort—Free Will and Responsibility, 
NEW BOOK BY PROF. J. H. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE, 


4s, 6d. Newt week. 
Philosophy and Life—Prof. W. Wallace—R. L.. Stevenson's Philosophy of 
Life—Abstract and Practical Ethics—What Imperialism Means—The Science 
of Poor Law Relief—Modern Methods of 'Temperunce Reform—A Liberal 
Education—Psycholegy and Education—The Gol of Knowledge, &ec. 


SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 


COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. By the 


Author of “Evil and Evolution,” “ Life in our Villages,” “The Social 
Horizon,” &e. 3s. 6d. net 
 Well-written and evidently sincere.”—Literature. ‘‘ We lave been greatly 
attracted by the vigour and insight of this original little book.”—Literary 
World, ‘The author is a writer to be reckoned with.’”—Evpository Times. 


HEALTH, SPEECH, AND SONG: a Practical 


Guide to Voice Production, By Jutta BELLRANSKE. With 15 Full-page 
Plates, 8vo, 4s. 6d. wet. 


CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornisu, M.A., 


Vice-Provost of Etou. Fully Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 
“Quite the best popular account.”—Mancehester Guardian, 


MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


ONE PENNY EACH. The following are now ready :— 
EDWARD VII. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
LORD TENNYSON LORD KITCHENER. 
LORD SALISBURY. ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY 


JOWETT, J a 
and (this day) CECIL RHODES, 


MUIRHEAD. 
and other Essays. 











Tilustrated. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO,, Ltd., London. 
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CAW’S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE “DAINTY” PEN. 
An ideal Pen for Ladies. No 
larger than a lead pencil. 5s. 
and gs. each. 
THE NEW PATENT 
SAFETY” PEN. 
The best production of its kiad. 
It is different from all others. 
Absolutely air and ink tight 
rom r2s. 6d. to 26s. each. 


THE “‘EASY” PEN. 
iitable for 


6d. 


A most useful Pen, st 
all work. From 8s. to 16s. 


each, 


THE “‘ DASHAWAY” PEN, 
and finished. 
which 


Beautifully made 
It has a double feed 
never fails, From ios, 6d. to 
24s. each. 





ted Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of 


ioners, or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Illustra 


all Sta 


Eyre & Spoitiswoode, Creat New St., London, E.6. 


CAW’S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
d Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 


An Illustrate 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 











NOW READY. NEW LDITION, 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photograp f Notable Autotypes and 
23 Tint Block 
For convenience of Reference the Publications ave arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names 
Post-free, 


ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 0. 


Tin, 


90. 


nib. Sample 
t-free, 















A co! sconce ag n the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
sp t Ned tobaceo nder. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
et id most fascinating flavour and aroma, 
yd eut from any other Tobacco, and adds an 

sure 


“ INDIAN FAKIR S 
rely ew } sujoyment of pipe- smoking. 
4-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2 6. 
Aroma, 


“WASSAIL 


ceo of Mk 


per 9/- ~ 


An excellent T« 


. THE CHAIRMAN per 7/4 ip. 


; delightfully cool. 


lium Flavour and unique 


-'b. Sample _ n, 
post-free, ; 
Pyrenean 

‘lb. Sample Tiny BOARDMANS ver 7/4 iv. 
The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Re 
physicians. 


ium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos 


ommended by eminent 


R. J. LEA, TPobacco Specialist, 
MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 


ac 
GO 


} 











JUST PUBLISHED, 





WILLIAM BLACK: 
NOVELIST. 


A BIOGRAPHY 


By SIR WEMYSS REID, 


With 3 Portraits, ros. 6d. net. 


_* An admirable memoir. Sir Wemyss Reid has made an attrac 
tive portrait of this strong, self-contained Scot. A biogr aphy 
which, as a sincere and discriminating tribute to the memory 'y of a 
friend, is a model of its kind.’ "Daily Chronicle, 


“ The biography is a delightfully vivid sketch...... The book jg 
, decidedly one to be read.” —Morning Post. 
“Sir Wemyss Reid has achieved one of the most perfect 








biographies in the language. He exactly places before you the 
ie Scotchman as he was in life. So thoroughly is this the 

‘ase, that you can almost hear the man speak, you catch the genial 
pre ; the pleasant Scotch accent, very slight, still lingers in your 
ear. Each and every detail is so artistically presented and with so 
much literary skill that once again and for ever William Black 
moves among the friends he knew and loved. It is the real 
William Black whom Sir Wemyss Reid has brought before the 
readers of this most finely executed biography.” —Daily Express, 

“Sir Wemyss Reid has performed his task admirably.” 

—Daily Mail, 

“Full of characteristic anecdotes.”’—BDaily Telegraph. 

“Sir Wemyss Reid has constructed a vivid and pleasing portrait 
of the man himself, while contributing at the same time an intcrest- 
ing chapter to literary history.”"—Zhe Westminster Gazette. 


CASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), London. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and Co. (Limited). 





DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 
post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 


experiment. 
Make the “‘SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 





and more, 


ret a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


“SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de Il’Opera, PARIS. 
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EL by the Author of 


-_ 
EW NOV. 
N ‘‘Mona Maclean: Medical Student.” 


READY NEXT WEEK.—Price 6s. 


ue WAY OF ESCAPE, 
que WAY OF ESCAPE. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


TRAVERS 


B’ GRAHAM 
(Margaret Todd, M.D.) 


WM. BLAC KW OOD and SONS » Edinburgh and London. 





A NEW MODEL IN RELIEF 
OF THE COUNTRY AROUND 


GUILDFORD, DORKING, HASLEMERE, &c. 


1 Inch to 1 Mile. 


Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., are now preparing a Model in 
Relief of the above District on a scale of linch to 1 mile, compiled from the 
Ordnance Survey sheets, The area comprised on the Map ‘will be from Epsom 
on the North to Horsham on the South, and from Aldershot on the West to 
8 wiles beyond Reigate on the East. 


FEATURES OF THE MAP. 


The sizeof this unique Model will be about 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet Ginches. 
All principal Residences will be shown ; first, second, and third class Metalled 
Roads will be distinguished ; Footpaths will also be marked; Main Roads, 
Railway Lines, Stations, Parks, Water, County Boundaries, &c., neatly coloured. 

The Work will be most carefully executed, the Modeller visiting + the ground 
specially to ensure greater accuracy, 





_ 


Scale: 


The Edition will be limited to a emall number. 
Price, by Subscription only, £10 10s. (in plain frame, not glazed). 


A Valuable Map for County Gentlemen to hang in 
Hall, Library, or Billiard Room. 
A specimen piece of Model can be seen, and all Particulars obtained, from 
G, PHILIP & SON, Ltd.. the London Geographical Institute, 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Of Special Interest to all Visiting Shakespeare's Country. 


The GUNPOWDER PLOT & LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. 
By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, jum. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

he LAW TIMES for March 29th, 1902, says :—‘‘ Well worthy of credence: 
vidence is mainly of the circumstantial kind, but it will be found to stand 
the test of analysis, and it is as close to Pp roof as evidence of this de scription 
can be...... Painstaking and thorough......a book which repays attention. 








MUDIE’S ‘LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | 








f UF COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B * .o- eet 

weekly exchange of books at the houses , __***" .—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annuin, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. | 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 

he List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, an and SPANISH BOOKS. 


| 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET:; | 

24! Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDGN. | 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, | 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Boormen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE SCOTCH- IRISH; 


Or, The Seot in North Britain, North Ireland, and North America. 
By CHARLES A. HANNA, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. net. 

This volume, which will probably be followed by later works, giving a 
detailed history of Scotch-Irish families in America, includes a brief history of 
Scotland from the earliest times to the beginning of the eighteenth a 
an account of the plantation of Ulster by the Scotch in the time of James L., 
taken from contemporary records; the ** Ragman Roll” of the landowners of 
Lowland Scotland in the time of the Bruce; extended accounts of the origin 
and location of the families of Scotland; an account of the derivation of 
Scottish surnames in Scotland and in Ireland; together with a consideration 
of the part the Scotch-Irish took in the colonisation, separation, and the final 
unification of the American colonies. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


With Special Reference to Conditions Existing in the City of New 
York. A Report Prepared under the Direction of the Committee 
of Fifteen. 






Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


EDWARD — PLANTAGENET 


(EDWARD |.) 
THE ENGLISH JUSTINIAN; or, The Making of the Common Law. 
By EDWARD JENKS, M.A., Author of “ Law and Politics in the Mid hana 
(‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series.) Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth, 


A BOOK OF SECRETS. 


With Studies in the Art of Self-Control. 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Author of “Living by the Sy ririt, ” “The 
Power of Silence,” “The Christ Ideal,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A BANQUET BOOK. 


By CUYLER REYNOLDS. 

The first half is devoted to a couvenie 
tions, witty ori he ¢ 

upon to arran 

volume of valuc 


l6mo, cloth extra, 6s, net. 
mtly arr 
“ee anyone 


“l compendium of quota. 
i who has been called 

re yon -C ards, &e. This makes the 

many occasions other than banquets. 








asa pwn Ey yk, a 






The latter half devel ted jo: a chapter on important dinner details such as 
the proper wines for the proper courses, and other facts concerning which a 
host is ofte n de mnbtful and without a mentor to advise him. There is achapter 





cock-tuils), and the e onelud ing puges 
and old, verse and prose, solemn and 


on the inixine of beverages (including 
are filled with toasts of all sorts—new 
frivolous. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 






DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


RICHARD MARSH'S New Book. 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAY- 


LIGHT. Author of ‘ The Beetle,” ‘An Aristocratic Detective,” Ke. 


THE PAGAN’S CUP. By Ferereus Hvwe, 
Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” & 


Glasgow Herald.—* The story is, beyond doubt, e at ling.” 
Scotsman. — This is a faseinating tale of mystery : the author of ‘ The 


Mystery of 2 Hansom Cab.’” 
Author 


LAST WORDS. By Srer any C 


of ‘‘ The Re d Badge of Courage,” ‘*‘ Active 








)RANE, 







Daily News.—“ We have read a the short 
stories and sketches which have been ¢ f f ‘La 
Words,’ and which ¢ lete the tale of work of the we write 
who died a short time None of them are with ut lius 





There is much to charm and interest in this collection. 


DEAR PAUL. By G. Brresrorp Firzceratp, 


Author of “ The Minor Canon,” ‘‘ The Stigma,” &c. 
Literary World.—‘‘ The character of Six Fo lle 
ull the rest. He is depicted with much skill : 
Glasgow Hervald,—* I 
well.” st ml is a cap al st 
Liverpool Post.—‘‘ Mr. Fitzgerald has maintai e+ the reputation alr 
equired by his very readable books.” 


ume stands out from 









iracters talix extre 














kman.—* There is delicacy of touch in si oma e of Mr. Fitzgerald’s work. 
He gives also some pretty pictures of women and scenery, love and luxury in 
life in various conditions. 
CLARE NUGENT. By E. OC ONNor ] Morris 
Bice Mall Gazette. »ws talent in a form 
iich should give her ae omni e 
‘World. “A pleas mt novel......The writer has an attractive manner of 
writir ind makes us follow the fortunes of Clara Nugeut as * Miss Newton’ 
to the inevitable end with genuine intere J 
BONDS OF STEEL. “By J. 8. Foe TCHER, 
Author of “* When Charles the First was King,” us The > Harvesters,” &e. 
Ss 
THE MONK’S SHADOW. By i YOLLAND, 
Author of ‘In Days of Strife.” ‘* Vanity’s Price,” &e. 


GUMMY’S ISLAND. BY HARLEY 


Author of “ Hilda,”’ * A Tre S * Horatio,” &c. 
DIGBY, LONG, an 


> ee 
Ropney, 


London : 1CO.. 18 Botiverie Street. EC 


SANITARY "ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Incorr 


SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES 








YRATED 1881. 


S FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY, 
Culler Surveryor—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.LB.A., F.S.L 
H. . NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS 


A TALE OF TRUE LOVE, 


And other Poems. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Poct Laureate, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 





LIBRARY EDITION NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE 

TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By Prof. J. B. BURY, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 


With Maps and Plans. In 2 vols. Svo, 25s. net. 





1902 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, 
for the Year 1902. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Revised Officially. 
With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. by Rev. A. 


Foster-Me.irar, M.A. With 33 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CABINET 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By Mary T. Biatve.t, M.A, 
ee 8vo, 6s. net. 





THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION: an 
Inquiry into the Future Conditions of Human Society. By Micuarrn A, 
Lane. Crown Svo, &s. 6d, net. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Price 3s. net. Annual Subscription, 
post-free, 10s. 
ContTENTS. 

The 7 -vifold Unity of Christian Life. - By the Rev. P. N. Waggett, S.S.J.E.— 
iae Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist. By the Rev. G. H. Box.—-The 
(jenuineness of the Sardican Canons. By C. H. Turner.—Documents.— 
Notes and Studies.—Reviews.—Chronicle. 














MACMILLAN & ©O., Limited, London. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES : OF AUGUSTUS 
SHORT. By Ricuarp Marsx. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 

LONDON IN SHADOW. By Banr Keyvepy. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. Gd, 

MRS. ? a Novel. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

DENMARK : Past and Present. By Marcarerr 
Tuomas, Author of “ A Scamper thro’ Spain and Taugier,” “Two Years 
in Palestine and Syria.” 13 Full-page Illustrations, crown Svo, price 6s. net. 

THE RUN OF THE SEASON. Drawn and 
Written by Frxcu Mason. Oblong 4to, price 6s. net. 

THE PROBLEM OF JANUS. By Mrs. J. A. 
CrawFrorD. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

A PASSION FOR GOLD. ‘%y J. Byers} 
MaxweELL ‘own 8vo, price 6: } 

THE INCONSEQUENCES Oz SARA. by 


Danis Mar. Crown 8vo, price 6: 











ow MR. MURRAY'S LATEST List 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 390. APRIL, 1902. 


Tur SacreD Books OF THE East. 
Tur NOVELS OF GIOVANNI VERGA. 
ZIontsM AND ANTI-SEMITISM. 
Tur EvoivtTion or Music. 
‘Tae Gapiic REVIVAL In LITERATURE. 
MEDIEVAL LipraRIEs. 
Tue Art or L&GIsLATION, 
Mr. StePHEN PHILLIPS. 
ENGLAND THrovGH Frencu SPECTACLES, 
Two Oxrorp HIsToriAns: 
I.—Joun RicHarp GREEN. 
TI.—Samvuet Rawson Garpiner, 
Tape Lrperat Désicue. 
TURKEY AND ARMENIA, 
Mr. Kipp ON CIVILISATION. 
Tue Locat-Option Epucatioyn Bin, 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Origin of Species,” &c., 2s. 6d. net, 


CHARLES DARWIN. Ilis Life Told in an Ant 
biographical Chapter, and in a Selected Series of his Published Lett 
Edited by his Son, FRANCIS Darwin, Fellow of Cc shrist College, Cambria” 
With a Photogravure Portrait, large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. {Just ee Pe 


THE CAREER AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Poy THE RIGHT HONBLE. SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR WHITH, GC, B, 
C.M.G., British Ambassador at Constantinople, 1885-1891, By 

se RLAND EpWarps, Wi th a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s, net, [Just out 





rn 
THE FINE ARTS. Che Origin, Aims, and (! ondition 
- Artistic Work as applied to Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, By 
Batpwin Brown, M.A., Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Sa gh; Formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, New Edition, 
With many new Dhustr; ations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. (Just out, 


TWO NEW NOVELS, 
THE RESCUE. By <Anvye Dovcnas SEDGWICK, 


Author of “The Confounding of Camelia.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Just out, 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. By Epm 


Wuarron, Author of ‘‘ A Gift from the Grave,” *‘ Crucial Instances,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, Just out, 


SAVAGE ISLAND. . An Account of a Mission to 
Niué and Touga in the Pacific Ocean. By Basi, THomson, lately EM. 
Special Commissioner. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8v0, 7 7s. 6d. net, 

{ Rea: ly next week, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MR, EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 








NEW AND CHEAPLR EDITION, CONTAINING FOUR 
ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS, DEALING WITH CONDI. 
TIONS OF SETTLEMENT, AND A NUMBER OF NEW 
REFERENCES AND FRESH PIECES OF EVIDENCE, 


RIGHTS AND WRONCS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


py EH. 'T. COOK. — 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


_& Epwarp Grey, in the NATIONAL REVIEW for September, 1901, says: 
“The a uthor of ‘Rights and Wrougs of the ‘Transvaal War’ was specially 
aus ified for the work which he has undertaken. Through all the critical 
period which precede at he war he was following every turn of events, not with 
the detuched interest « y onlooker, but with the living touch of a man who 
had to announce his opinion publiely from day to day. His view throughout 


7 








| has been elear, firm, thous hiful, and consistent, giving an impression that the 


writer, besides being an intelligent critic, has that penetrating judgment which 
tits a man to be a ties counsellor of the nation.” 





THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. Hen 


Bourcurier. Crown &vo, price 6s. 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 
Pocket size (63 by 4}), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net; cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 

The Bookinan says: ‘It is searcely cre dil le that those pretty well-bound 
volumes may be had at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold 
aud toread from.” 

No. 1—JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. CRAIF. 

No. 2.—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By 
JANE AUSTEN, 


No. 3—LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By 


Lorp Lytton. [ Shortly. 








A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd.. s Avar Street, Strand, W Lf, 


IN OUR TOWN. 


By ROSALINE MASSON, Author of “The Transgressors.” 
Price 6s., cloth. 
SPECTATOR.—‘“ A book of more than passing iuterest.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ Has a charming dignity and pathos quite its own.” 
OUTLOOK.—“ Full of a coreless lightness that reminds one of good French 


prose.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—*Something of the persistent persuasiveness of 
delightful Jane A isten. 

LADIES’ FIELD.—* Knows her Edinburgh thoronghly, its sets, its preju- 
dices, its pride, and touches tia *m all gently, wittily, and thoughtfully.’ 

DAILY NEWS.— ‘The book is well worth reading.” 





SIAM IN THE XXth CENTURY. 


Being the enter rg Impressions of a British Official. 
By J. G. D. CAMPBELL, 
Recently Ex Incation: al ae iser to the Siamese Government. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


> FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “On Vek it and} = arm, ”&c. With Mustrations and Map, demy 8vo, lis 
TimEs.——‘* Well written a using. 
Patt MALL GAZETTE.— e veader will find good veading on any page at 
which he may open the book. 
Wor.p.—‘ A very readable book.” 
ATHENEUM.—* A distinctly entertaining work of travel.” 
CANON HENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


CROSS-BENCH VIEWS OF 
CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Canon of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS 
ogee ver POLICE COURTS. By THOMAS HOLMES. Crom 
oO, ¢ 3s. 6d 
ti res RE vVIEW.—“ This is an abso bing and thrilling book. Tt should 
read by every observer of life and every stud ae ont of social problems.’ 











London : HODDER and STOUGHTON; and all Booksellers. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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IN DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


EL 
OM BU 


By W. H. HUDSON, 


Author of “Nature in Downland,” “ Birds and Man,” &e, 
Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN and a GIRL. 


By MAXIM GORKY. 
Mr. W. L. Courryey in the Daily Telegraph. — ‘The fresh, unjaded, 
original outlook ¢ on life, which begins by sti urtling us and ends by somethin 


e fascina ution. ; 
Tally Chronicle. —“ Genuine and unmistakable literary genius 


Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

“REAL BOOKS are seldom read nowadays in 
yailway compartments...... What is wanted is 
something HANDY and CHEAP and GOOD.” 
see the Timus, 24th January, ia 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & C0. will publish 
NEXT WEEK A NEW NOVEL BY Wirs. 
W. K. CLIFFORD entitled WOOD- 
SIDE FARM. 


STATE TRIALS. 


POLITICAL and SOCIAL. Selected and Edited hy H. L. Srepuen. With 
Photogravures, 4 vols., 10s, net. (Vols. I. and IL, 5s, net. 

Vols, ILL. and IV., 5s. net.) 

“Far more picturesque and enter Siieties than the average novel.”—Truth. 
“Most novels certainly are not in the running at all.”—Academy. 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 2s. 6d. net. 
r A SECOND IMPRESSION will be ready immediately. 
Athenaum, 5th April. -“ Distinction of style and thought. Charm and 
serenity. The mental attitude delineated in the last pages of ‘ Marius the 
Epicurean’ is perhaps that whi h comes nearest to that of this little volume. 


DUCKWORTH and ¢ ( ‘0., 3 He nrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














PUBLISUED THIS DAY. 


IN THE FOG 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
lilusivated by F. D. STEELE, 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE FOG 


At all Booksellers’. 


IN THE FOG 


At all Libra ries 


IN THE FOG 


‘ 7p 
1é ali Book Stal Ils. 


IN THE FOG 
IN THE FOG 
IN THE FOG 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


READY MAY ist. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d, net. 


JAMES CHALMERS: 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS, 
BY 
RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., 
Author of “ James Gilmour,” &e. 





With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and 7 other Portraits from 
Photographs. 


This is the only authentic and ¢ omplete life of the great New Guinea Mission- 
ary. The family of the late James Chalmers entrusted to Mr. Lovett the 
whole of the letters, memoranda, and reports in their posse: ssion, including an 
autobiography from the pen of Jame *s himself, which has been 
incorporated into the Life. The Dire so Missionary Society 

rave him free access to the whole of their official cor Pp e. Intimate 
friends of Mr. Chalmers allowed him to | peruse and to make extracts from a 
very large mass of letters, especially between the years 1886 to 1901. Friends 
and colleagues like the I tilbert Meikle, his old pastor in Inverary, Dr. 
Lawes, his life-long coll n New Guinea, the Re vy. 2. Wardlaw Thompson, 
Sir J. Erskine of the Royal Navy, and a host of others have all co-operated in 
the effort to make this a true picture and a ! . t tl 
missionary heroes of the nineteenth cent Y oT 
has been to depict the man as he was, in t deed, in views ot life, in 
passionate love for Jesus Christ, and in quen s enthusiasm for the 
salvation of New Guinea’s degraded savages, in his seli-sacrificing life, and in 
his heroie death. 



















By JAMES CHALMERS. 
PIONEERING IN NEW GUINEA. 


Revised Edition, with Additional Chapters. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d 
* An astounding story of Christian pluck, tact, and patience. The situations 
are sparklingly drainatic, and yet the story is told simply, modestly, manfully. 
This is a book for all.’”’—Christian Wor 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WORK AND ADVENTURE IN NEW 


GUINEA. New Edition, Revised, and with much new and important 
matter, and seven Illustrations. Crown vinndlaaaaale gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Published by THE RELIG 10US TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE BARBARIAN INVASION OF ITALY. 
By Profe ssor PASQUALE VILLAR Author of * i nd Times of Giro- 
lama Savonarola” and * 7 and Tin ecolo Machiavelli.’ 
Lil ustr ated, and with 3 Maps, 2 v demy 8vo, cl 

Contents : Book I.—From the Deeline of the Roman Empire to Odovacar. 

Book Il.—Goths and Byzantines. Book III.—The Longobards. Book IV.— 

The Franks and the Fall of the Longobard Kingdom. 















*A NORTHERN BLACKMORE.”’—Outlook. 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. By 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6s. {Second Impression, 
“The best thing My. Halliwell Sutcliffe has done yet.’’— World. 
‘The novel is indeed a fiue one.”—Speclator. 


“The stury is a powerful one, and it is sane told.”—Daily News. 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIS- 


SART. Told and Pictured by F. C. Goutp. Fe 6d, 





“STAGGERS SORROW.” 
THE GRANDMOTHER R’S ADVICE TO 
ELIZABETH. A Companion Vol ‘to’ The Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth.” C€ loth 2s., paper Is. 
THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 
ENGLAND. By Francis E. Cooxr. T hird Edition. 
3 6d. Other volumes in the same Series -otland, by Mrs, 
ant Treland, by Barry O’Brien; Germany, Old Tales from Greece, 


ce, Rome, Spain, und ¢ anada. 








FOUR NEW SIX- SHILLING NOVELS. 
—SHACKLETT. By Warrer Barr. 


— 


bo 











—A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. By 


the Author of ‘* The tters of Her Mother to El 
3.—THE LAKE OF PALMS. By Rovesu Derr, 
C.LE. 


1—BLUE LILIES. By Lecas CLEEve. 
THE STORY or JHE NATIONS. 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. "Ss On receipt 
of postcard. 
«Tt is almost impossible to over-estimate ¢] 
prepared voliunes such as are the majority of tho 








London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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CHEAP LAND. 


POOSSSSHSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOSOSSOSOOOOOS 


[F you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 
week in 


THE 


OUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


Price 6d.; by post, 6:d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The Register will contain particulars of the bulk of the land in the United King. 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter of interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all classes interested in the country, and will contain in future 


several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. ; OUR ROADS. 


Mr. C. J. Cornisu, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement of 

; ~ >} vat) il = - z 7 | s F P ; 
and other rural topics, will contribute each week under this heading roads in the country, and with the access to our great towns, will be 
an article that cannot fail to interest all who live in or care for the 
country. 


written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 





of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, grad 


DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS, | alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new rouls, will be 
: P ‘ 7 liscussed in detail with expert knowledge. 

A special series of curious and interesting pictures on plate paper will | : : ROADS Sit 5 

be presented week by weck, together with notes on and histories of | 

the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist. This unique series will | MOTOR CARS. 

form a complete Animals’ ** Who's Who. All matters of interest to owners and users of motors will be dealt 





with each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 


TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS. | owners and users than from that of students of mechanics, 


Each week will appear « list of all the chief investments coming | 
Trust + 


ri uts Acts. This will enable trustees of the | RIFLE CLUBS. 


o see at a glance the stocks and shares 







within the 7 








Special attention will be paid to the vifle club movement. 





In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-established newspaper will appear 
as usual. 





Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies regularly every week will co well to order in advance from their 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION —(Poxt-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 14s. ; ' 


Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ Whipstocks,” London. 
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IN THE PRESS. 





To BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


scCOTTISH 
PORTRAITS. 


A Series of One Hundred and Twenty 


Photogravures. 


EDITED 


JAMES L. CAW, 


Curator Scottish Nationai Portrait Gallery. 


BY 


The subjects will comprise tne most distinguished Scottish men 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST. 


| SIXTH 


AND CHEAP EDITION. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, 
By Prof. Grorce ADAM Situ, D.D., LL.D. With Ix 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


F.R.S.E. 


rirait, crown 


| Dr. ALEX. MACLAREN. 





and women from the date of the earliest authentic portraits to the | 


middle of the last century. 


The Plates are being made by Messrs. T. and R. ANNAN, in the 
and in every 


best style of Photozravure, case photographs have 


been taken for the purpose from the original paintings. 
Mr. CAW. w 


care to 


ho is responsible for the selection af the subjects, has 
taken great secure not only the most 
characters. but the best portrait of each available. 


representative 


Permission has been received from His Majesty the King, and 
from many of the leading Scottish families, to reproduce portraits 
in their possession, many of them now reproduced for the first time. 
In this way it has been possible to make the collection really 
representative, and one of unique interest. 


The Portraits will be arranged in chronological order, thus 
grouping the actors in any particular period together, and present- 
ing a consecutive view of the development of costume through 
the four hundred years covered by the series. 


In addition to these features of interest, the Collection will 
illustrate the progress of portraiture generally, and, in particular, 
the best work of the great Scottish portrait painters. 

Mr. CAW will contribute an Essay on Scottish Portraiture, and 
a Biographical Note on each personage, with a Note on the Paintines 
reproduced, 

A detailed Prospectus giving List of Subjects may be had on 

application. 





TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





“SCOTTISH PORTRAITS” 


folios, each containing 2 


will be published in five port- 
! Photogravures, with letterpress, at 
“ls. each net. The edition will be limited to 350 numbered 
copies. There will be a Special Edition of 25 copies on 
Japanese vellum at £10 10s. per set net. 





Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK ; 


And 34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





| 
| 





| QUEEN 


AFTER THE 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 

* Clear, forcibl 

Dr. JAMES PATON. 

THE GLORY AND JOY OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION. By James Paton, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

‘Dr. Paton will impress the most casual reader as a reverent, con- 
scientious, and scholarly interpreter of Scripture, and one rises from 
his book with a new conce _— 1 of the power aud extent of the Resurrec- 
tion doctrine.’’—Glusgow Hei 

Rev. JOHN MORGAN. 
THE SACRAMENT OF PAIN. A Book of 


solation. By the Rev. Joun Morean (Edinburgh). 
F. HUGH CAPRON. 

THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. A Demonstration on 
Scientific Grounds of the Reality of Spiritual Life. By F. Hvueu 
Capron. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Extract from Letter written by 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER to the Author :—“‘ Judging from passages in the 
preliminary chapter, which I have read, the work deserves more care- 
tul attention than I can give it, for you have dealt the arguments of 
Huxley, which you quote, a fatal blow.” 


FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 


RESURRECTION. By the Rev. 
D.D., of Manchester. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
e, ahd suggestive expositions.”—Scotsman. 





Con: 


Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE (Birmingham). By his 
Son, A. W. W. Date, M.A. With Portrait, cloth, 6s. 
PRINCIPAL ROBERTS. 
THE SPIRITUAL MIND. By Ropert HENRY 


Roserts, B.A., Late Principal of Reg 
Son. Large crown &vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
ALEXANDRA. 
THE LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. By 
Tooter, Author of ‘‘ The Personal Life of Queen Victoria. 
110 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 6s. net. 

‘“'The work could hardly have been entrusted to a more tactful 
and sympathetic pen. The illustrations are almost as interesting as the 
letterpress.” —Standard, 

WITH INTRODUCTION BY DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

JANE EYRE, By CHArLotre Bronté. To which is added 
‘“*The Moores.” With Introduction by W. Ropertson Nicotr, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 

DIVERSIONS OF A COUNTRY eaten roe 
By Sir GeorGe Dovetas, Bart. With Photogravure Frontispiec 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 
LOVE NEVER FAILETH. An Emotion Touched by 


Moralities. By P. CarneGrie Srmpson. ., clotl 


Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. Christ a: 
Recent Criticism. By the Rev ’, ROBERTSON NICOLL, a] 
ng COND EDITION, completing Thousand, crown Svo, clot 

s. Gd. 
** For ( ‘hristian belie vers whose fa 
tone of sceptical critic 
CLAUDIUS CLEAR. 
LETTERS ON LIFE. 
EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 
L. F. Austin, in the I/lustr 
and kindly.” 
“It is alive with 


zent’s Park College. Edited by his 


SARAIL 
i With 


Crown Svo, 5s 













is made uneasy by the e 
iting and rea 


nfident 





assuring, A 


3y CLAUDIUS CLEAR. THIRD 
I 





ondon News,—* Shrewd, suggestive, 


interest in every line.”—Contemporary Review. 





Rev. HUGH BLACK. —— 

ULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev.!I [UGH BL. ACK, 
M.A., Edinburgh. SECOND EDITION, completing Fourth T! i, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

«The main idea of the book is worked out with creat completeness 
and in a style thoroughly polished and retined.”—tivard 
Rev. J. H. JOWETT. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Sermons 
J.H. Jowett, M.A., Birmingham. THIRD EDITION, 
cloth, 6s. 

“The volume is a great refreshment. As we br 
air, and take in its great horizons, we realise afré 
the pulpit’s mission, when adequately conceived, 
ance both to individual and to natic al life of the mes 
preacher has to bring.” —Christian World, 

RALPH CONNOR. 

THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. By Ratpr: 
THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 20,000 COPIES. C 

* Ralph Connor’s book i 
will, we venture to assert, 


By Rev 


crown S8yo, 






t CONNOR, 





manly 
do more 


and very tine piece of wo 
good than many ordinary serm 





an. 
THE SKY PILOT: a Tale of the Foothills. Nisti 
EDITION, COMPLETING 24,000 COPIES. Cloth, 6s. 

‘There is genuine pleasure t to be derived from reading this 8 Ske cl 
life on the eastern slopes of tl tg he kies It is well wri , full of 
humour, and can show touches of real meet S. é neu 

BLACK ROCK: aTale of the Selkirks. SEVENTH EDITION, 
COMPLETING 14,000 COPIES. Cloth, 6s. 

“Tt is a beautiful story, a imirab ly told thr oughout, in which | 

and — alternate in del ightful contrast.” — Daily Telegra 


FRANK T. BULLEN 
THE APOSTLES OF THE SOUTH- EAST. By 
Frank T. BuLteN. SIXTH THOU SAND, crown Svo, clo 
“The story is touching and impressive.”—Spectator. 
WITH CHRIST AT SEA: a 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 
“ There is not a dull page in the whok 


Religious Autobioyraphy. 


Svo, cloth, 6s. 


narrative.”"—Times 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. E.C, 
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AUDREY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated, 6s. [Third English Edition. 
“The high-water mark of romance is reached.”—Times. 
* A book which ought to live.”’—Moraing Post. 
* Attractive and delightful...... Full of freshness and surprises.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 
“A very charming book...... Andrey’s isa fine and noble soul.”—Spectatov. 
1 commend it with absolute confidence."— lunch. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. | 6s. 
{Tenth English Edition. 
THE OLD DOMINION. | és. 


[Serenth English Edition, 


MOTOR VEHICLES & MOTORS. 


Their Design, Construction, and Working by Steam, Oil, 
and Electricity. 


By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., M.Inst.E.£. 42s. net. 





About 600 eaee and more than 450 Illustrations and Working Drawings, 


OW R E ADY, A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
**The standard work on the subject.”—Fici. 


FRENCH ART. Classic and Contemporary Painting and 


Sculpture. By W. C. BrowxeLt, Author of ‘‘ Victorian Prose Masters.” 


With 48 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. By J. C. Tarver. With 


a Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. Edited by Roserrt S. 


Rat, of New College, Oxford. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PETER III., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. By R. Nisser | 


Barn. Illustrated, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


INVENTORIES OF CHRIST CHURCH, CANTER- | 


BURY. Edited by J. Wickuam Leaa, F.S.A., and W. UW. Sr. Jouy 
Hore, M.A. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AS PUBLICAN. An 


Examination of the Gothenburg System. By Joux Wanker, M.A, Crown | 
. . > | 


Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT ON A FARM. by Warren | 


Parmer, M.P. Illustrated, 1s. Second Edition in the Press 
THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
By A.G. Brapiey. New Edition, Illustrated, demy &vo, 6s. 

‘A trustworthy and effective narrative...... Braddock and Wolfe, Amherst 
and Washington, the excellent Montcalm and the vain, incapable Vaudreuil. 
are admirably drawn. Mr. Bradley writes as enthusiastic and almost as cloquent 
English as Macaulay.”—Spectator. 


DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. By Pum 


H. WicksTEeep and Epmunp G. Ganpnrr. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By Epucnp G. Garpver, 


M.A. Second Edition, 12s, 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Cnrarurs Al 


DrysmorF. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Dr. Jony 


NISBET. 2 vols., 52s. net. 


OCKET EDITION OF THE 
NOVELS OF "GEORGE MEREDITH. 15 vols., 


2s. Gd. neteach vol. cloth ; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON.  Hdited by 


AUGUSIINFE Bir RELL. Illustrated with 100 Collotype Portraits arranged by 
Ernest Radford. 6 vols,, Jés. net. ‘ 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In 20 vols., | 


with Coloured Illustrations printed on Japanese vellum, 2s, 6d. net each 
volume, 





RECENT 6s. FICTION. 
ELMA TREVOR. A Novel. By the Countess or | 


DarRx1ey and R. Li Hopncson, 


A BOOK OF STORIES. By G. 8. Srreer, Author of 


“« The Trials of the Bantocks. 
** There are only seven stories in this volume, but the discriminating reader 
would gladly give in exchunge seventy times seven of the current novels of 
commerce.” — Limes. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. 


Mowsray. Illustrated, 6s. net. 





THE NEW QUARTERLY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


Illustrated, 5 nn Nale, 
*Thoronghly original in scope and al. the publishers are to be con- 





gratulated on its etiective appearance. * ‘The Ancestor’ intends to apply the j 


spirit of a new and conscientious criticism to the revived interest in geuealory 
and family history.”—Athenzum. 

“Such a new departure is certainly designed to fill a want which has long 
been es It, and the names of its contributors guarantee the accuracy and impor- 
tance of its contents.”’--Times. 


Prospectus on application. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


| NEW VOLUME OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


MOTORS AND MCTOR-DRIViNe, 


| By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 


With Contributions by the i de CHASSELOUpP- 
| The Hon. Joun ScoTT-MonraGcu , R. J. Mecrepy, 
. ROLLS, Sir DAVID SALOMONS, ’ Bart., Henry Stt 


L AUBAT, 
The Hon. Cc 


RME 
= STracHey, The Right Hon. Sir J. H. A, MLacponaga bor 


| 
| 
| others. 
} 


With 13 Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text b H. M. 
HOLLAND TRINGHAM, and from Photographs, ‘ mem, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. net ; half-bound. 12s. net, 
** A Cloth Box for use when asain price 2s. net, 





<ccrbientiigeetiga ts 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


‘THE GERMAN EMPIRE OF TO-DAY, 


Outlines of its Formation and Development, 
By “VERITAS.” 


| The extraordinary increase of the trade and shipping of Germany in the last 
j > . . . : > ms ¥ SU 
five or six years is in itself a sufficient reason for the book. There must 
many business men in this country who want to know exactly what the Germay 


situation is, and whose want is supplied by the volume before us.”—Athenay 








ne, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TOMMY CORNSTALK. 


Being Some Account of the Less Notable Features of 
the South African War from the Point of View of 
the Australian Ranks. 

By J. H. M. ABBOTT, 


Late Corporal First Australian Horse. 





*A more valuable book has not yet been written, nor one more vivid, NOp 
| one more interesting. The opinion which the British soldier entertains of the 
Ausiralian we slkenite know, It has been written in despatches. But the 
| opinion which the Australian has of his fellow-in-arms we have only guessed 
at. In this book we have it.’ iin Graph 


‘CHINA | WAR, 1860: Letters and 


Journals. By Major-General G. ALLGOOD, c .B., formerly 
Lieut. G. ALLGoopD, First Division China Field Force. With 
24 Illustrations, 17 Maps and 2 Plans. Demy Ito, 12s. 6d. net, 
“ We need not say more than that Major-General Allgood has done a servic 
of no small value to the historian by publishing this bouk.’’—Spectator, 


“We have never seen better photographs than the large panoramic pictures 
of Talien Bay and Hong Kong. Though the — date from more 
than forty years back they would not be excelled at the present time.” 

-Army and Navy Gazette, 


CHINA AND THE. POWERS: a 
Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. By H. C. THOMSOY, 
Author of “ The Chitral Campaign,” &c. With 30 Illustra 
tions and 2 Maps. &vo, 10s, Gd. net. 


‘THE ELEMENTS OF MIND: being 
an Examination into the Nature of the First Division of the 
Substances of Lite. By H. JAMYN BROOKS.  8vo, 10s, 6d. 
net. 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE OF 
WHITEHALL. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Roy al, Sub-Almoner to the King; Author of 
* Memorials of St. Jensen's Palace.’ With 6 Photogravure 
Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium svo, 21s. net. 


‘SEVENTY-ONE ‘DAYS’ CAMPING 
IN MOROCCO. By LADY GROVE. With Photogravure 
Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book is full of delightful information, and reveals the writer as one 
with a strong character, a quick sense of humour, anda power of seeing the 
essential truth of things through their often romantic and picturesque 
exteriors, which is by no means too common.”’—Graphic, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 400. APRIL, 1902. 8vo, price 6s. 
1 WAR AS A TEACHER OF) ?7. JOHN RICHARD GREEN 
WAR. nm 6een| 8. THE ENGLISH FORESTS AXD 
2,A WHIG LADY OF THE} FORESTAL LAWS OF THE 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | - ‘ 2 
3. THE RECENT HISTORY oF THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
. ASSYRIAN POLITICS. 


ABYSSINIA. 
» THE RABBIT. ene _| 10, M. ANATOLE FRANCE. 
- THE DEATH LEGEND IN|), live of NAPOLEON L 
6. BRITISH POLICY IN PERSIA/ 12, LORD ROSEBERY AND THR 


Ce = C 


_ 





FOLK-LORE, 
AND ASIATIC TURKEY. i OPPOSITION, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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April 19, 1902.] 
2. 
Just Published. 


LITTLE MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By GEORGE PASTON, 


Author of ‘*Mrs. Delany,” ‘*Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &c. 


With Portraits in Photogravure, large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


The subjects of the Memoirs are—Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, the historical painter; Lady 
Morgan, the Irish novelist; Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, the American journalist and minor 
poet; Lady Hester Stanhope; Prince Puckler- 
Muskau, the eccentric traveller; and William 
and Mary Howitt, the Quaker couple. 





—_—_——_— 


NOW READY, A NEW IMPRESSION. 


THE STRENUOUS 
LIFE. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


President of the United States. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 6s. 


The SPECTATOR says .—‘** They can safely stand on their 
own merits. They are not merely interesting because they 
are written by a great statesman, but because they con- 
tain sound and wholesome matter for reflection expressed 
in vigorous language.” 





TWO 
NOVELS. 


JOHN LOTT’S 
ALICE. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 6s. 


**The writer has an evident knowledge of her subject, 
and her studies of Essex people are minute and realistic. 

..The strength of the book no doubt lies in its insight 
into village character.”—ACADEMY. 

**A wonderfully sympathetic and finished study the 
book holds you in its grip from the beginning.” 

~MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

**Worth reading, if for its frank character-drawing 
alone.......John Lott’s Alice’ is a sincere piece of work 
that deserves recognition.”—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


THE KIDNAPPED 
MILLIONAIRES. 


By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS. 6s. 
“Mr. Adams is to be congratulated on the production 
of a capital book.”—MORNING LEADER. 


**An entertaining tale......the plot is fascinating.” 
—SUNDAY SPECIAL. 


‘Delightfully amusing, sometimes thrilling, and often 
novel.” -SCOTSMAN. 


*‘This is an ideal novel.”"—-ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


London: CRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C, 
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‘SKEFFINGTONS' CORONATION LIST. 


Just ont, in roya Leia h. with 5 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS. 
AS cond and Greatly Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, price 
2s. 6d., by p st 2s. Od. 

His Majesty the King non peonmeng a Copy of this 

Book 


THE CORONATION SERVICE, 


. Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH 


The Unction—The Regal Vestments— 





with Iniroduction and Notes 


H. PEMB ERTON. 


The Oa a? arly Coronation of Sovereigns—The Coronation 
of Edwa d VI. written by Archbishop Cranmer—A full 
dencegitas of the Vestments, their Use, pg ning, etc.—The 
Service as used at the Coronation of Queen Victoria—Historical 






Records of all che Coro ons from Mary l. to William IV, 
(chiefly from contemporary accounts), and The CORONA- 
bia SERV ICE OF CHARLES a6 








r uaint and 





and indeed to all who are interested ix this in 


N.B.— EVERY SCHOOLBOY AND GIRL should be presented 
with one or other of the two following Souvenirs 
(id. or 6d.) 

This day, with many I) Iustrations, in elegant Royal cloth, 
price 6d. net, by post 7d. 


A CORONATION SOUVENIR. 


By the Rev. S. BARING- GOULD. 


This most elegantly bound and charming litt Sooklet is 
specially intended as a lasting memento of the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. and his Queen. The letterpress is full of interest, and 
the numerous Illustrations include the New and Splendid 
| Photograph of THE KING and QUE EN in ROYAL 
| ROBES (by Downey and Co.), also beautiful Portraits of— 

H.M. THE KING, with his Grandson, Prince Edward. 
|H.M. THE QUEEN, with her youngest Grandchild in 
| her arms. 
|H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
| H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES in his sailor costume. 
| WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 











ld. A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FOR jq 
zi UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTION, 
This day, price id., or 7s. 6d. per 100, by post 8s. per 100. 


HOW AND WHY OUR KING 
WILL BE CROWNED. 


By Canon HAMMOND, LL.B... Vicar. of _ 8¢. 
Austell. With many ustrations. This delightful little 
Sooklet contains :—A SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF 
THE KING AND QUEEN, and a PICTURE OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, also a PLAN OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY as arranged for the 
| Coronation, and NINE OTHER ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, viz., The Sword of State, The 
Ampulila, The Spoon, The Coronation Chair 
and Stone, The Embroidered Stole, The Orb, 
| The Scepire Royal, The Rod with the Dove, 
| and The Crown. 

ontuins a ful ar description of the Object of the Coronation and 
i ith the various thing t! I 

It is intended to pr e at once a full Explanation and «a Memento at a price 
] I , Man, Woman, and Child in Towns and 


» s iil hot ev a 
Villazes; and sh ii soll by hmndreds of thous sands. 


HYMNS FOR THE KING'S 
CORONATION, 


Dedicated by Special Permission to T.M. 
THE KING AND QUEEN. 
a the NATIGHA, _— 




















W r NV Cop? erse 
Price complete with es 2d., or 14s. per r00 net. 
The Words separately, }d., or 3S. per 100 
The Royal Edition with Music, on thick paper in « 
e IS. net. 


BY MOST EMINENT AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 Piceadilly, W. 
MAJESTY THE KING 
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SMITH, ELDER AND COS PUBLICATIONS 


POPSSOSS OS SSH HSOSOSOSSSESHSESOSOOOOOOD 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAGES FROM | NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND 
A PRIVATE DIARY.” RECOLLECTIONS.” 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. ON MAY 16th.—Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
RELIGIO LAICI: AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE 38 
« = OK, 
A Series of Studies addressed to Laymen. By the Author of “Collections and R ale 
qe ra > Sd ec 10n 
By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, seta wae 
Professor of Pastoral ‘Theology at King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the 
Hon. Soc. of Lincoln's Inn; Author of “Pages from a Private Diary,” NEW WORK BY MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH. 
* Conferences ou Books and Men,” &e. IN MAY.--With 2 Full-page Illustrations, and 5 Plans, large crown 8yo Cs 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. THE ROLL-CALL OF 
JUST PUBLISHED,.—Crown 8vo, 6s. WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith), 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, Author of ‘‘ Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &e. 
Author of “Love in a Mist,” “The Ambition of Judith,” &e. ak 


NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM H ; 
A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA, ON APRIL 30th.—Crown 8vo, oan 


A NEW TRAFALGAR.| ™Y LORD  WiWcHENDEn, 


A Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. AUTHOR OF A “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE,” 
By A, ©. CURTIS, 


NORA LESTER: a Story of the South | AN INLAND _ FERRY. By Susiy 


, ee ie JHRISTIAN, Crown 8vo, 6 [On Maw 10 
African War. By ANNA HOWARTH, Author of “Jan: an Afrikander, —_ MIEN es Ou May 101, 
“Sword and Assegai,” “‘ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. Crown 8vo, ts. . mM, : 
Athenzuin.—* As a study of the relations between the Dute h and English in | ‘GENTLEMAN GARNET: a Teale ot 
South Africa it succeeds i in being both vivid and convincing.’ | Old T asmani:. By Harry B. VoGet, Author of “A Maori Maid,” « My 
Dear Sir,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


TH E POETICAL WORKS OF | Truth.—*I can recommend to you a breathless story of old convict times 


ane se Ne " Ss y Y 
ROBERT BRIDGES. Volume IV. Contents.—Palicio—The Return of ; *2 Scenes in Tasmania—Gentlemaa Garnet. 


Ulysses -Notes. Small post Svo, 6s. 4 LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Aysrey, 


Globe.- ‘Exce ‘Hent in characterisation. 
Glasgow Herald.—* Admirable pieces of ‘siti and singularly fine both in | Author of ‘ Vice Versa,” “The Brass Bottle,” &c. NEW and CHEAPER 
matter and manner.” ; EDITION, crown &vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. | By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
ELEANOR. Frere Impression. With Tlustrations | THE VELVET GLOVE. Tuirp Inrressioy, 


by ALTER TERNER Athenrum.— A good story, told in the author's best manne We have 
London. Quarteriy Revic ‘A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine and | nothing but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the artistic develo} 
rich in glimpses s of Tia in i fe and character...... Mrs. Ward has never given us | nent of character. ‘The Velvet Glove’ is among the author’s best novels, act 
a book that finds its way to one’s heart. so ‘omp jetely and\gives such unmixed | will add to his reputation.” 


encamernenel THE ISLE OF UNREST. With [llusirations 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. sixty Epitioy. FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


Mornin q Post.—* A really admirable novel ....The sort of tale for whic the 
° © which wil + f{ Hr >\ Ss st w > 
Times.—‘‘ A book whi ake rank with Mors. {nmp! ry Vard's best ork, reader 1 ele ts ever thing until he has finished it.” 
at pi ission w¢ rthily told.” 


waa The story is a story of a g7 
. RODEN’S CORNER. ‘Turrp Eprrion. 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourtu EDITION. -unch.—** Vor dramatic situation, mtensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 


Standard.—“ Anexceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman | *2urve Hows. ..... The plot is ingenious and new.” 


could have written ee It isa work whieh does her heart and imagination IN KEDAR’S TENTS Eiqurir Eprrrox 
a 4 ’ 4 ae 


infinite credit.’ a c f . i x 
Guardian.—* My, Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure. of humour, 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. | ae Sa 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Fovrrm Dipressioy. |THE GREY LADY. New Epimoy. With 12 



























| 
: . * ¥ ull- page Illustrations. 
Spectator.—“ Genuinely exciting up to the last page. , eens | Giohe = . 
Illustrated Loudon News." The reader will be scarcely conscious of takin | A story of striking merit throughout.’ 
breath. ‘There is a perfect mastery of picturesque incident set. down in | THE SOWERS. TWENTY-SECOND EpIT ipn. 
excellent prose......Mr, Weyman has proved once more that in this field of civapl ic. Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down uftil its last paze 
yomance he is far superior to his competitors.’ has been turned,” a oe 


THE CASTLE INN. Witha Frontispiece. Firru By S. R. CROCKETT. 
re story which the reader follows with excited curiosity......The THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-page Illus- 


ope ning scene is of ‘the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas...... In brief, trations. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
uthor and readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, British Weekly,--‘* A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
“This is what you can recommend to a friend. with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.’ 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. LITTLE ANNA MARK, With a Frontispiece. 
THE TRAG GEDY OF THE KOROSKO. Dolly Sdeianh a ela. rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 
s paler — it ina sae : = a seribe any work of fiction in these days of a THE BLACK DOUGLAS, With 8 Full-page 


Wak 
} fie press as & masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is Illustrations. "HIRD IMPRESSION. 
rict tly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko. Speakev.—“ A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 
} fashion.” 


' ] 
NCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. ny : 
a or EDITION, : THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ ‘Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. | THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the erey coat, it _— take = before | Weekly Sun.—* A powerful story which he tells in his own masterful style.” 
thing he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches | 
everywhere a high literary level.’ |\CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE GREEN ti and other Tales of War and Spectator.—* The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the 


! . ° 5 
Sport. With a Frontispiece | reader along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the 

F 7 ° + ” 
Times.—‘* These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and | last. 


oof _ hma n who does not en joy them must have something wrong with By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 
By F. ANSTEY. THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 

ny rEg - | SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. {HIRI IMPRESSION, | Scotsman.— Mrs. Burnett’s imagination and literary faculty retain the fresh- 


Manchester Guardian.—‘* A m ire farce from beginning to end, and, we think, | ness that long ayo delighted the public....../ A fine, brisk, humorous, and healthy 
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| 
the best thing he has dour ice he cracked our sides with ‘Vice Versi,’ = [Rey 
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